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Requeening 
Pays Off 





There are still many beekeepers who 
believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likely 
to supersede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


YORK 
BEE CO. 


P.O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


The Strains Preferred by 
Leading Honey Producers 


Plan Now For Your Container Needs— 


DADANT & SONS, INC. have everything you need 
to package your honey crop. 





QUEENLINE JARS 60 POUND CANS 


(ALL SIZES) 
10 POUND PAILS 
ROUND JARS 
(ALL SIZES) 5 POUND PAILS 
CHUNK HONEY JARS 
(ALL SIZES 


COMB HONEY CARTONS 
, SOMB HONEY 
a 


REVELATION WRAPPERS 


SHIPPING CASES 





PLASTIC DISPENSERS 


DRIP CUT SERVERS 





ATTRACTIVE LABELS 


Refer to our 1959 Catalog for Prices and Quantity Discounts, take 
your choice, and send your order to any of our six distribution 
points, and you will get prompt service. 


DADANT & SONS, INC 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





DADANT BRANCHES 





180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N.Y. 


Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


1010 W. Austin 
PARIS, TEXAS 





722 W. O'Connell 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


1929 East Fouth Street, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th 











LYNCHBURG, VA. 











THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three banded Italians only. 
In lots of 100____ $65.00 
Smaller lots each _._—s—s«75 


Remember Thrifty bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 








For Divisions and to replace Failing Queens — There’s No 
Better Queens Than DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS and 
GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. 


ONLY FIRST GRADE QUEENS SHIPPED 
DADANT STARLINE GARON’S 3-BANDED 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 
1 - 24 $1.30 
25 - 99 1.15 80 
100 up 1.00 15 
Queens clipped and Marked Free for Summer ONLY. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





ROYAL JELLY 


Bulk and Capsules 
Write for prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 

















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads. 
Quote best cash price delivered 


to us. All grades; send samples. 


Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. 


2721 West Reosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 








— QUEENS — 
DARK ITALIAN CAUCASIAN 


You will be pleased with either of these two strains for 
your better honey production. All queens air mailed if far 
enough away to help you receive them in good condition. 

1-24 75¢ 25 up 70c 


WAX WORMS FOR FISH BAIT. WHOLESALE ONLY. 


LOUIS L. COUCH 


807 St. Joseph St. Pineville, La. 











Use the 


MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Used by uncagpers all over the world. 
Price $15. — See your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 








Bright Three Banded 
talian Package 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Our Mott strain is 
the very best 


Queens 1 to 49—$1.25; 50 or more 
$1.10; 2 Ib. TAY 1 to 49—$4.50; 
50 or up—$4.25; 3 Ib. pkgs. 1 to 49 
—$5.50. 50 up—$5.25. 

Packages F.O.B. shipping point. 


Queens prepaid. Write for circular. 
We guarantee safe delivery. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 


Three essentials in beekeeping. Good queens, location and 
management. Queens, our part - “Better Bred Queens” 
qualify. They have the three essentials— Honey gathering, 
gentleness, non-swarming. 


70c each any quantity 


Phone VA 9-6183 after 7 P.M. 


Calvert, Ala. 


Calvert Apiaries 














HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and picture to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and each one separate (an actual label) to 
put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 














Satisfaction! -- 


That is what we offer: - 


@ QUALITY PRODUCTS 
@ LOW PRICES 
@ PROMPT SHIPMENT 


@ FAIR DEALINGS 


Write for our 1959 Catalogue today 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


B-269 Higginsville, Mo. 


QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





TRADE MK. REG. 
U. S. PAT. OFF. 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


1 - 4—$1.00 each prepaid Air Mail 
4-25— .90 each prepaid Air Mail 
26 -99— .85 each prepaid Air Mail 
100 up— .80 each prepaid Air Mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 














Queens - Booster Packages 


Lots of extra good queens ready for prompt 
shipment. We can also supply you booster pack- 
ages with or without queens. Don’t let those 
weak colonies drag along - give them a pound 


to two of young bees and watch them go. 


PRICES 
In lots Queens 2 Ib. 3 lb. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
of w/Q. w/Q. w/Q. w/Q. 
1 - 24 $1.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.40 $6.35 
25 - 499 85 3.35 4.20 5.05 6.00 


Tested Queens—$2.00 each 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 








MEET THE DEMAND FOR COMB HONEY 


Lotz Sections 


Top Quality 
Minimum Breakage 
Accurate Dimensions 

Smooth Dovetails 
Clear Bright Finish 





also 
Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Containers 





AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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QUEENS 


NOW TO NOVEMBER 


Island Hybrid Reg. Italians 


1 - 24 $1.30 each $1.00 each 


25 - 99 1.20 each -90 each 


100 up 1.15 each 85 each 


PACKAGE BEES — April and May. 


FALL COLONIES—Order now for winter 
and spring delivery. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 


Moultrie, Ga. 


Now Available at DADANT’S 


PFUND COLOR GRADER 


Designed for 
measuring the color 
grades of your 
honey, quickly and 
accurately. 

Easy to use. 


HONEY REFRACTOMETER 


Checks the 
_ moisture content 
of your honey. 


Scale Range 12.5% 
to 26%. 
W rite 
for 


Pric es 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Ill. 











BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 


INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 











CLOVERLINES 


Consistently Produce More Honey 
A product of carefully controlled cross breeding 
a 


GENTLE, HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 
Cloverline Caucasians 


HARDY, VIGOROUS 3-BANDED 
Cloverline Italians 


Sold Out Of All Bees 


And Queens For 1959 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 


P. O. Box 5126 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA 
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Hive Loaders 





This is a composite report from users of mechanical loaders. The request for it came from Victor Mesley, 
Kemptville, Ontario, President of the Canadian Beekeepers’ Council. The Mesley outfit, the Rideau Honey 
Company, is the largest Commercial beekeeping unit in Canada. 





From Victor: 

Would it be possible to have an 
article on LOADERS and how to 
adapt equipment to be handled by 
them? I have been wanting to buy 
one for some time so I have been 
trying to decide how I’d adapt equip- 
ment to facilitate the best handling 
of it. 

Should the supers and brood cham- 
bers be cleated front and back and, 
if so, should the cleats be flush 
with the top edge of the supers to 
reinforce the thinnest part of the 
super where it is rabbeted for the 
frame rests; or should the cleats 
be down two or three inches from 
the top edges of the supers? 

Each year I find it seems to be 
necessary to do more moving of 
yards. So it is becoming much more 
desirable to adapt the bee equip- 


ment so time is saved and the equip- 
ment fits compactly on the load and 
does not shift about. It would seem 
to make a very compact load if the 
bottoms projected only an inch and 
a half in front and if all brood 
chambers and supers were cleated 
with strips three fourths of an inch 
thick, with California style lids, no 
wider than the hives. Then each 
brood chamber and super would be 
bearing against the one next to it so 
there would be no shifting of the 
load after it is well roped on. 

If the loader is only to be used to 
load honey, one could get by without 
cleats by using skids or pallets for 
each pile of supers and lifting each 
one with a lifter inserted under the 
pallets. 

There are many pros and cons in 
deciding what to do about adapting 


equipment. For instance, I figure it 
would cost about fifteen cents to 
cleat each hive body and if you have 
several thousand hives it adds up. 

Many beekeepers plan to buy a 
loader when they deal their old 
truck in and get a new 12 volt one; 
when they can afford it; when they 
have decided how to adapt their 
equipment; when the best arrange- 
ment of bee yards is decided— — —. 
“Next” year is when we hope to 
do many of these things, so it would 
help considerably if those who have 
already used loaders would help to 
solve the problems. 





Here goes, Victor. Loader users con- 
tributed generously to our request for 
help with the loader problems. 
Whether their replies were long or 
short, they are all here. 








The first recollection I have of 
moving bees was in 1932. With an- 
other beekeeper’s helper as driver 
and me to help load, we started out 
in the early afternoon to move a 
load of bees about 65 miles. With 
a Model T Ford, it took about three 
hours. Loading the fifty colonies 
was not hard. We just smoked their 
entrances and then set them on the 
truck, stacked them up and tied them 
securely with a rope. 

On the way home, we burned out 
a connecting rod on a_ pitch-black 
night with no traffic. The driver 
crawled under the truck with a bag 
of tools and had the repair made 
and we were ready to go in about 
thirty minutes. 

It was then common practice to 
drive to a location with a load at 
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Moving Bees the Easy Way 


by James C. Phelan 
Dumars, Harlan, and Phelan 
Woodland, California 


night and wait for daylight to un- 
load. We carried a stove and utensils 
so we could have breakfast before 
starting home. Many times, if the 
location was near home, we unloaded 
in the dark, and we took a lot of 
stings. 


Many beekeepers used moving 
screens. I never did because the bees 
would become overheated if confined 
on a hot night. 


Now, with faster, larger and more 
dependable trucks and a loader or 
loading arm, moving bees is one of 
the easiest jobs in beekeeping. After 
seeing a hive loader, one of my part- 
ners, Theo. Dumars, decided to build 
one. He designed a much simpler one 
and built it with the help of the 
ranch mechanic. Dr. Eckert described 


it as the simplest one up to that time 
(1953). A picture of it is with this 
account. 

It takes me about an hour to load 
and tie down 90 hives and about 45 
minutes to untie and unload. I have 
no helper and this saves labor. 

We operate about 1500 colonies, 
for pollination, honey and package 
bees, and we move three to four times 
a year. 

We also load all our supers of 
honey with the loader. We stack the 
honey on pallets or honey boards 
behind or on top of the colonies from 
which the supers came and use the 
loader to lift the load onto the truck. 
I have loaded nearly half a load 
of bees and only used one hand. Also 
although our bees may be gentler 
than common, I have moved several 
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loads, one after the other, without 
using a veil and did not get stung. 

Timing is important in loading or 
unloading. Bees are gentler when 
picked up before dark and unloaded 
after daylight. For short hauls we 
sometimes move a load in early morn- 
ing and another in late evening. Even 
if I were a beekeeper who had to 
move just a few loads or take off 
honey every year, I would certainly 
have a hive loader and move bees 
and honey the easy way. 





Dumars, Harlan, and Phelan loader stack- 
ing colonies two high on a flat bed truck. 
It is a one man job with the help of the 
loader. 





If it were not for the use of a 
loader I believe I would curtail my 


operations. It is the one piece of 
equipment that has made our work 
profitable and it has made crops pos- 
sible that otherwise we never would 
have obtained. 


We do a lot of migratory bee- 
keeping and the loader saves us 
countless hours and frayed nerves 
with a minimum amount of labor. 
One man can load 120 2-story col- 
onies, in 1% hours with a minimum 
of stinging and not much hard work. 
There is little lifting and regardless 
of how heavy the colony is it goes 
on the truck with little disturbance 
so that many times we are through 
loading with no fuss among the bees 
in the yard. Moving bees with a 
loader is a one-man proposition. 


Many times we have to move yards 
short distances for a better location 
and often they are supered up four 
or five stories high. Formerly we 
would have had to remove the supers 
and lots of times they would be partly 
filled with honey at a temperature 
of 90 degrees so we would let the 
bees stay there rather than to try 
to make the move. 


With a loader we never worry 
about the weight or the supering or 
the weather. We just go to the yard, 
load the bees and make the move, 
some 44 colonies to a load. Sev- 
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Use the Loader or 
Keep Fewer Bees 
by G. E. Stahiman 


Stahiman Apiaries 
Grover Hill, Ohio 


eral times we have been able to make 
a couple of trips a day and with 
mileage of around 100 miles or less. 
The first year we had the loader we 
estimated it paid for itself several 
times over because I could make 
moves where honey is available. 


Next we used the loaders for re- 
queening and dividing. We try to 
requeen every year and we make 
up two to three hundred nuclei the 
latter part of July or August. Lift- 
ing off the honey crop to make them 
and to find the queen is a breeze 
with a loader. Many times I work 
a hundred colonies a day with a 
minimum amount of labor. Stinging 
is a bare minimum as all the bees 
that are in the top supers are left 
there without being disturbed. 


Next, a big labor saving comes 
with the loading of honey in the 
yards. We use pallets to set supers 
on, each one holding 5 full depth 
supers. We go to the yard using 
acid cloths, set the honey off on the 
pallets and then load. Weather per- 
mitting, one man can remove 200 
supers of heavy honey in four hours, 


We generally use two men when 
taking off honey as we can remove 
the crop from a 50 to 60 colony yard 
before the bees find out we are 
there. We keep robbing to a bare 
minimum. We give the loader a 
real workout during the crop year. 


About the only time we do not use 
it is in supering. 

I do not want to confuse anyone 
into thinking that all one has to do 
is buy a loader and the work will 
get done. Getting acquainted with 
this equipment can be very distract- 
ing and we find it requires time to 
be able to get the most from it. I 
have known beekeepers who have used 
the loader a short time to be con- 
vinced they are no good. But with 
some gentle persuasion they have 
found them to be indispensable. 

I do not understand why a bee- 
keeper with 300 colonies or more does 
not look into the possibilities of a 
loader. Any beekeeper with a little 
ingenuity and a thousand dollars can 
become the happiest man in his pro- 
fession with one of these labor saving 
devices. It can make the difference 
between profit and enjoyment by 
letting the bees get you down. We 
have different types of Kelly loaders 
and find them to be rugged and I 
have not spent a cent on repairs. 
We did break a couple of drum cables 
but it was our fault. We are using 
a 12 volt system and like it. A 
charger is a necessity for local opera- 
tions. After a few days’ work, we 
merely plug our charger in and over- 
night the batteries are ready to go 
again. It pays to buy the best and 
largest battery, then the power 
supply is always adequate. 
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When I think back to the days 
when we carried everything in our 
arms—supers of honey from the 
bees to the truck, from the truck to 
the extracting room, perhaps another 
lift into position for uncapping. Also 
in moving colonies, we picked them 
up by main strength and awkward- 
ness, carried them to the truck and 
then took them off the truck. 

Now the picture is changed as the 
beekeeper has a device for lifting 
and wheeling these heavy burdens. 
This change has been largely brought 
about by the beekeeper himself who, 
as a rule, is a very ingenious fellow. 
These mechanical devices vary all 
the way from some pretty high priced 
loaders mounted on a big truck to 
gasoline powered hand trucks for 
wheeling loads of supers or to more 
simple devices that may fit the 
pocketbook of the small beekeeper. 

I have equipment that saves a lot 
of lifting and yet is not high priced. 
I have a wheelbarrow made of light 
metal with a 4x8 inch wheel which 
I use to wheel supers of honey and 
colonies of bees. I carry a plank 
ramp under the truck box which I 
use to wheel onto the truck. 

We dig the rear wheels down and 
sometimes take advantage of the lay 
of the land to have our bee yard 
on a higher elevation than where 
the truck is. This wheelbarrow 
pushes easily and having only one 
wheel it doesn’t require dead level 
ground on which to operate. 

We have our bee caves (cellars) 
built into steep hillsides so we walk 
into them without any steps. This 
allows us to wheel colonies into the 


Mechanical Loaders 


by Charles B. Miles 
Silver Hines Apiaries 
Glenwood, Minnesota 


caves in the fall 
spring. 

We also use a Ford tractor with a 
hydraulic dirt scoop for taking col- 
onies out of the truck and loading 
them in at home where the cellars 
are. This tractor scoop is wide 
enough to take two 8 or 10 frame 
colonies and when we pile another 
two on top we can move four at a 
time. 

Last fall when we were taking off 
the last supers of honey, we didn’t 
have time to extract them as fast 
as we removed them, and our shop 
became filled so we had to store 
some of the supers in a garage. We 
used the tractor scoop to do this 
by wheeling our piles of four supers 
on a skid onto the scoop at the back 
of the truck. Two piles of honey 
and the hand truck sticking under 
the last pile and we backed out and 
into the garage and unloaded them 


and out in the 


without any lifting. When we took 
them to the shop for extracting, we 
reversed the operation. I consider 
the tractor scoop a very handy item. 
It cost $500.00 for the tractor and 
$300.00 for the scoop and you can 
do many operations besides hand- 
ling bee supplies with it. I have 
thought if I were to convert over 
to barrels for my honey, the tractor 
scoop would be just the thing to 
handle them although a special nose 
would have to be made to go under 
the pallets that the barrels would 
sit on. 

Now, back to the first device, the 
wheelbarrow and our truck. We pile 
our honey supers on skids in the 
truck and use a hand truck to wheel 
from the truck to the shop and 
around in the shop as needed. No 
lifting is necessary after the honey 
is in the truck and no carrying from 
the hive to the truck. This outfit 


Miles winters in cellars and his operations 
are mechanized. At the left, his hive loader 
is carrying six colonies and the operator to 
the truck. In top picture hives and rider are 
on truck bed ready for unloading the colonies. 
The Miles loader is self operated and is in- 
dependent of the truck. 
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is not expensive and is very adequate 
for the small beekeeper. Personally, 
I wouldn’t want one of the large 
booms extending over the length of 
the truck. I like a tight box so that 
the hive covers, excluders and small 
equipment are kept from losing off 
and I never could tie a rope tightly 
so roping on supers is not for me. 
We have most of our yards of 


bees in groves under trees and a 
boom would not operate successfully 
there. Even a hand powered truck 
would be nice but they are expensive 
and fairly heavy. This weight must 
be added to the load and you must 
take into consideration the ground 
on which you operate them, as it 
has to be fairly smooth. Most of 
my yards are not smooth. 


I’m not intending to run down the 
large type lifters as I know some 
fine beekeepers that use them but 
they are much larger producers than 
I am. On the other hand I do be- 
lieve that a commercial beekeeper 
should develop all the labor saving 
equipment he can as there’s a lot of 
hard work and heavy lifting con- 
nected with keeping bees. 





There Are Problems 


by Roy S. Weaver 
Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Texas 


We have used a hive loader sev- 
eral years. It is very convenient but 
perhaps in our operations not en- 
tirely necessary. We have had some 
trouble with the loader getting out 
of order, especially with the reel that 
winds up the cord. The more gadgets 
there are on a loader, the more 
there is to get out of order. 

We operate about 3,000 colonies 
and do a lot of moving. Some think 
the loader is the best tool there is 
for moving but we find even with 
the best operation the loader is much 
slower than two good men. Because 
of that we often send two men to 
load up and then one man uses the 
loader at the returning end or the 
other way around. 


The way we use it it might take 
some time to pay for it but if we 
didn’t have one and if we knew 
what we now know about them, we 
would very likely buy one. 

All our bees are moved with two 
hive bodies, or with two hive bodies 
and a super, so one man cannot 
handle them without a loader. It 
is too much to send two men 150 
miles and back for 40 minutes work. 
We usually move with two trucks. 
Working together two men can do 
all right without a loader when it 
isn’t too hot. All our moving is done 
in the daytime although in June 
it is too hot to let bees sit on a 
truck. So I guess the loader is with 
us to stay. 





Routine Work Out of Heavy 
Loading 


by Vernon C. Culhane 
Mountain Bouquet Honey 
Durango, Colorado 


Loaders make routine work out 
of heavy honey loading. I can load 
faster than by hand. It is surpris- 
ing how much power you get out of 
just two heavy duty batteries. How- 
ever, it does take something of a 
mechanic to keep loaders running and 
a certain amount of planning and 
redesigning to get the most out of 
them. The garage and garage doors 
might have to be enlarged. 

We have the longest boom avail- 
able for a 16 foot bed (20 inches) 
and that sometimes is too short ex- 
cept it hits when backing and we 
bump our heads when it is over the 
loading dock. It just clears the back 
nicely when we are taking a load 
from one corner of the truck around 
to the other. 

We use a flat bed for moving bees 
and we do not fasten the bottom 
boards. If the propolis isn’t strong 
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enough to hold an occasional bottom, 
it doesn’t seem to be nearly as serious 
as when moving by hand. A light 
hand stapler will fasten the bottom 
enough for a loader. We have just 
been doing local moving where a 
loader is probably of more help than 
on long distance trips. 

We all would like to have efficiently 
arranged yards but when they are not 
that way, the loader can still help. 
We load right over a fence in three 
or four cases and in one case across 
a grader ditch. One large yard on 
the edge of a hill, was a man killer 
until we got the loader which reached 
far enough down the hill to pick up 
all but the last row of hives and 
it’s a lot easier to carry that row of 
honey eight feet than to carry honey 
up 28 feet on a rocky slope. 

We build a narrow box down the 
length of the truck the height of the 


honey load just the width of the 
spaces left after four rows of supers 
are placed crossways on the truck; 
about 15 inches on an eight foot bed. 
It is in the middle so two rows of 
supers come to the outside edge of 
the truck. It serves as a bump board 
to line up the rows of supers. You 
don’t have to reach out so far when 
loading. It stabilizes the load and 
makes it a lot easier to tie. All the 
extra flats we need and canvas and 
junk for a couple of days can be 
piled into it out of the way. 


We load four full depth supers 
on flats as close to the hives from 
which we are removing the honey as 
we can. The flats have cleats on the 
bottom high enough to take the 
cradle underneath. As they are lifted 
a clamp tightens on the stack to 
hold it until the weight is released 
on the truck. Since our truck bed 
is 18 inches higher than our dock, 
we use the loader for unloading too. 

It is also handy for a light lifting 
job. Our mechanic said it was the 
first outfit to come to his shop that 
lifted its own engine out for him. 


With a little experience, we are 
able to work a good area of almost 
all our yards even though they 
are placed in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes. Sometimes you can do a lot 
better by bringing the truck in front 
first as the boom will reach a lot 
farther in front than in back. 


We placed stabilizing props of our 
own design under the two front 
corners of the bed. 





Just received a letter from Victor Mes- 
ley, Kemptville, Ontario, whose request 
for information on loaders resulted in this 
commercial symposium. He says: “! think 
this is an excellent way for ABJ to do a 
real service. When interest is shown in 
a worthwhile topic numerous inquiries 
center the experience of many to help 
the entire industry.” Thanks, Victor. It’s 
a new editorial venture. Maybe others 
would like such a survey made. Let us 
know about it 

















Here are two loaders available for attach- 
ment to flat bed trucks. The Don-lo Loader, 
at left, is made for four-way leveling and 
operates in either 6 or 12 volts. Extra equip- 
ment is an electric or vacuum swing brake. 
(Made by Ronlake’s Machine Shop in Redding, 
California) 





Loader at the right is made by the Walter 
T. Kelley Company of Clarkson, Kentucky. 
It also attaches to a flat bed truck. Pictures 
below show something of its operation. 








Three story colony with shallow super gripped by loading Colony being positioned on truck bed. One man can load 
equipment and ready for placing on the truck. by himself and move bees wherever he wants them to be. 
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Migrating with a Loader 


by Walter J. Hatcher 
Delray Beach, Florida 


The loader certainly has a place 
in commercial beekeeping. I migrate 
bees in Florida, moving to four dif- 
ferent flows. I used to move bees 
by hand. Three men were taken on a 
trip to move 200 colonies each night. 
The men perhaps can load and un- 
load faster than one man with a 
loader. Yet the loader is an ad- 
vantage over manpower. Also, it is 
somewhat difficult to obtain men. 


I have used the loader so far only 
for moving bees, but where big yards 
are set out, I will use it for taking 
off honey. 


I use the loader for pollination 
work also. I believe the most im- 
portant question for anyone con- 
sidering a loader is to ask what can 
it do better than the way work is 
now being done. In every location 
the beekeeper’s operations are differ- 
ent. 

One thing in particular I used the 
loader for, is moving bees on short 
crops of honey. The bees may make 
one or two shallow supers and have 
three or four supers on, making it 
difficult to move without taking off 
the honey. With a loader it is very 
simple. It gives you some encour- 


agement, also, to take a chance on the 
move even thovgh it aoesn’t pay 
because you at least haven’t hurt 
yourself any in trying a second loca- 
tion. 

The first time I used the loader I 
dropped five hives and bent the boom. 
I was ready then to shove it into the 
canal but with better understanding 
I began to see the light, as the say- 
ing goes. I am going to weld two 
jacks on the side of the truck bed 
to balance the truck because when 
there is a load on the end of the 
boom, it really pulls the truck over 
and makes the boom hard to operate. 
Although the boom has leveling de- 
vices, this plan seemed to work 
better. 

The best thing about the loader is 
that it replaces a man or two, always 
hard to find when moving time comes. 
The various uses of the loader are 
an advantage as it can be used for 
inspecting bees with lots of honey 
on, as well as moving from one place 
to another. There are disadvantages 
like trees in the way, and the choice 
of locations is perhaps more difficult, 
but by using the loader with good 
sense and knowledge, it is a definite 
forward step for beekeepers. 


The Loader Takes Planning 


by James M. Smith 
Las Animas, Colorado 


I get more good out of my loader 
than any other beekeeper I have met. 
Would hate to continue in the busi- 
ness without one. Beekeepers who 
try to adapt the loader to their 
present plans do not seem to have 
much luck, but those who modify 
their methods and equipment to fit 
the loader have considerable success. 

There are three essentials. 1. I 
have rearranged all my yards so 
there is a truck driveway through 
the center and al! colonies can be 
reached by the hoist from this drive- 
way. It has a 20 foot boom. 2. I 
have used California cleats on all my 
supers so I can use a fork type 
pickup instead of one using hand 
holes. This feature doubles the 
value of the hoist. 3. A drip pan 
pallet system for handling supers 
from the warehouse to the truck and 
vice versa. 

I use the loader for three yard 
operations. 1. Supering, where col- 
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onies have some weight on them 
and I want to put in an empty below 
or I want to check the brood. I lift 
the supers out of the way and then 
set the stack back together again. 
2. Taking off honey. I generally 
work the colonies with an acid pad, 
check where necessary, and then my 
helper uses the hoist to lift the supers 
from the colony and in one operation 
places them on a stack or drip pan 
right on the truck. He generally 
takes one super from one colony and 
puts it in an top of the super on an- 
other colony and then takes both 
supers back so that we both keep 
busy. Supers of honey are loaded 
lengthwise in the truck five stacks 
wide and five high so it is never 
necessary to crawl up on the truck 
to load. Also, although I am not 
a migratory beekeeper and would 
not have bought a hoist just for 
moving bees, but under conditions 
where the bees face starvation for 


instance as they did here in 1958 in 
June, I moved 900 colonies to the 
San Luis Valley in three weeks and 
got a crop of honey. I have had 
this loader four years and it has 
paid for itself every year besides 
doing all the heavy lifting. It pays, 
however, to be a good mechanic as 
you may have some trouble which 
will cause adjustments to be made. 


Moving Really Heavy Loads 


by U. H. Benson 
Roanoke, Texas 


I have been operating about 700 
colonies and this year plan to have 
over 900. I do quite a bit of mov- 
ing, depending on the amount of 
Madrid clover in the different places 
where I operate. Last year I moved 
450 colonies to Madrid clover loca- 
tions and then moved from _ the 
Madrid clover to Hubam and cotton 
and my loader plays a big part. 
I can load 70 colonies on the truck 
without touching a hive and this 
saves a lot of heavy work. Even 
when I have taken off the honey, 
these colonies weigh about 150 
pounds. I move at night and cannot 
find help to take the stings. I have 
moved 140 or more colonies in one 
night and driven over 240 miles. 
With a loader a man does not get 
tired from loading. The loader also 
lets me put bees in places hard to 
get into like over a fence or ditch. 
I have pallets and a fork for my 
loader so I can lift my honey out 
in the same way. In one instance 
the loader saved 30 colonies of bees 
when one morning I was told that 
they were going to spray a vetch 
field. The plane came in and I moved 
the bees out at once and without a 
loader I would have had to get help 
and then it would have been too late. 
The loader paid for itself in this one 
instance. 

I use the Don-Lo Loader and with 
it I move about 500 colonies of bees 
every year that are really heavy, 
at least 150 pounds each and some- 
times more. I can load 35 three and 
four story colonies in about 20 min- 
utes and be on the way and the job 
does not tire me out. I can load 
70 2-story colonies on the truck with- 
out touching a colony with my hands. 
It has the best hand hold fork I have 
seen on any loader. I also have the 
pallet fork for loading supers on 
pallets. I lift 360 pounds all the 
time when loading honey in the 
yards. 
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Lange's boom loader grabs two story colony, with bodies and 


bottoms stapled, as he operates. 


Hive loaders save $400 to $600 a 
year in labor costs. Two men can 
take off supers, stack them on drip 
boards five standard supers high on 
the ground, then with the loader 
pick up each stack and put them 
on the truck. The stacks can then 
be moved from the truck into the 
honey house with a hand truck saving 


By pushing the 
their place on truck 


Save in Labor Costs 
by H. C. Lange 
Lange Apiaries 
Mount Vernon, Washington 
a fourth to half time. Much less time 
is spent in the bee yards and robbing 
is cut down to a minimum. It is 
possible to move bees in midsummer 
a lot easier even though the bees 
are clustered on the outside of the 
hives, and the operator gets very 
few stings if he doesn’t touch the 
hives. 


boom and trolley the colonies are guided to 
with little effort on the part of the operator. 


There are some disadvantages. I 
can’t load supers or supplies quite as 
high. I have to swing the boom and 
remove the rear boom rest in order 
to load supplies from the rear. The 
truck driver also has to watch for 
low wires and tree limbs and, too, 
any mechanical device will have 
breakdowns. 





Operating Alone with a Loader 
by Millard Coggshall 
Coggshall Honey House 
Mineola, Florida 
I’m very much sold on a 


hive 
loader. Right after World War II 
we were one of the first to put on 
a hydraulic operated lifting tail- 
gate. We used this in our opera- 
tions in New York and in Florida 
on two different trucks for nine or 
ten years and it was very good for 
loading supers of honey. 

However, here in Florida we move 
two or three times a year and the 
tailgate was of little use. The boom 
type loader we found in California 
revolutionized migratory operations 
so we got one of these loaders. It 
has changed the laborious moving job 
into an easy matter and I can also 
load honey with it easily and quicker 
than with a power tailgate. 

I operate by myself with the loader 
and have no fear of loading any size 
colony up to four full depth bodies 
high, even with honey. I can load 
single story colonies four at a time, 
8Y% story colonies three at a time 
and 2 story colonies two at a time 
with little concern as to their weight. 
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A loader takes about two months to 
get used to and some changes in 
apiary management and _ locations 
may be necessary. 


An All Electric Loader 
by Howard Weaver 
Howard Weaver & Sons 
Navasota, Texas 


We have one of Kelly’s newer 
models of loaders, all electric. It 
will level the boom up or down and 
sideways from the cradle which is a 
great help on uneven ground. 

The only way we use it is in mov- 
ing bees. One man can load and 
unload three decks of two-story col- 
onies without getting on the truck. 
It will save a lot of back lifting but 
it certainly gives a man a good work- 
out to operate it. In taking off 
honey, it could be used to set stacks 
of supers on the truck, although we 
have never used it in this manner. 


A loader has its limitations and is 
slower than two strong men. The 
motors and push buttons are not 
sufficiently weatherproof. The boom 
would benefit with the addition of a 


light brake. It should also be strong 
enough to handle drums of honey. 


Miscellaneous Comments 
W. R. Hettrick, Hamilton, Montana 
I have a loader I use successfully 
to move bees in two to five story hives 
weighing up to 350 pounds. In 
harvesting my honey crop I take the 
honey away with acid pads, place 
the supers on pallets 4 inches high 
and close to the hive. When I have 
removed all of the honey, I proceed 
with the loader and put them on the 
truck a load at a time. Two men 
can lead up to 200 full depth supers 
in thirty minutes with no lifting. I 
can’t see myself going back to the 
old way. 
Castle Brothers, Gilbert Plains, 
Manitoba 
We bought a loader from Walter 
Kelly two years ago and it is very 
satisfactory. One would need to 
run a large outfit to use two loaders. 
We have 1200 colonies and it is a 
simple matter to bring in a truck- 
load of honey and keep three ex- 
tractors going for a day. We bought 
the loader to ease the heavy work 
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and the loader has proved excellent 
for this purpose. It also speeds up 
the yard work considerably. 
Irving Ohmstede, Ohmstede Honey 
Co., Powers, Montana 

I use the Don-Lo loader made by 
H. B. Ronlake at Redding, California. 
It is very strong and sturdy. It is 
indispensable in my operation—fast, 
dependable and reduces operating 
costs. I would never go back to the 
back-breaking methods of previous 
times. 


Buren L. DeTour, 
Huntley, Montana 

We have a loader which we use 
only to load supers of honey. It 
does save a lot of sore backs. It 
cost about $500 to build three years 
ago. 


E. G. Gannon, 
Royal Airforce Apiaries, 
Chico, California 
We are very pleased with our load- 
er and the excellent service it has 


given us. It has been in steady use 
for five years and has been used on 
three trucks. We have changed it 
from 6 volt to 12 volt for better 
service. 
Eugene V. Cottrell, 
Bradenton, Florida 

We certainly like a loader. We can 
move bees with it. We can handle 
stacks of supers when taking off 
honey. It is a back-saver. The 
motors, however, must be protected 
from moisture. 





BOOST THE CHECK-OFF PLAN 


Elsewhere in this issue of The American Bee Journal, it is announced that Sioux Honey As- 
sociation, by a vote of its Board of Directors, has decided to support the Check-Off Plan for the 
year, 1959. We highly commend the board and management of Sioux for so doing, believing that, 
by their action, it now becomes possible for the Check-Off to “snowball” into something of great 
benefit to the industry. 

We believe, further, that commendation also is due to Ken Bradshaw especially, and to others 
too numerous to mention, for their continuing and forceful support of the Check-Off Plan. The 
bee and honey industry has a future commensurate to the leadership contained therein. 

Naturally, we hope that the balance of cooperatives and independent packers will ally them- 
selves with the Check-Off Plan also, giving the overall Honey Industry Council of America funds 
to undertake research and promotion for honey to the extent that HONEY will be written in large 
letters on the planned purchase lists of consumers. In fact, we very much urge all cooperatives 
and packers not yet participating in the Plan to do so immediately. 

Harvey Kittle, president of the Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association, in a personal letter to The 
American Bee Journal, stressed that full publicity be given to the action of the Sioux Board, as 
well as to the independent packers that are now participating in the Check-Off Plan. We would like 
to do the latter, but admit that our records are not complete. If the Honey Industry Council will 
furnish us with an up-to-date listing, we will be glad to publish it. 

This is all well and good, but let us not forget that the beekeeper who has honey to sell is 
the keystone in the arch. If he lies back in the hope that the Check-Off Plan now is going to oper- 
ate effectively, and that he can take another nap while the price for honey improves and stabilizes 
near its true worth, and more near production costs, let this beekeeper be disabused. Without the 
keystone, the arch will crumble. 

The big stumbling block with the Check-Off Plan, or any other plan of the past, we believe 
to be the beekeeper himself. If every time a sale of honey was made to a buyer, the beekeeper 
insisted that they each participate in the Check-Off Plan, there would be little hesitancy on the 
part of the buyer to enter whole heartedly into the program. As you know, the Check-Off Plan 
calls for the buyer to deduct 1 cent for each 60-pound can, and to contribute an additional cent 
a can himself. 

Further, if honey producers would buy stamps covering their own sale of honey locally, to 
the extent only of 2 cents for every 60 pounds of honey sold, producers would demonstrate to pack- 
ers everywhere their sincere interest in this program. We have not heard of a single instance where 
this has been done. And yet this is a program that holds great benefits for producers everywhere. 

That inimitable Harley Kittle and the Wyoming State Beekeepers’ Association have the right 
ideas. They have issued a challenge to all other states to follow Wyoming’s lead in adopting the 
Check-Off Plan universally. 

The ultimate success of the Check-Off Plan depends on the beekeepers. The largest organiza- 
tion of producers in this country now has joined the moven.ent. The Check-Off Plan can raise funds 
sufficient to bring real price and market help. Beekeepers, wherever they are, should be the first 
to support it. Certainly, they hold in their hands the power to bring all handlers of honey into line 
through insisting that each participate when honey exchanges hands. 
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The Sideliner 











Winterset, lowa’s Nina Dickinson is one of the state’s busiest 


Nina in her basement workshop preparing hive frames and 
beekeepers. (Story and pictures from Picture Magazine, Des Moines 


putting in foundation. 


Sunday Register for September 18, 1958) 


MiTty 
[he 

A story about Nina Dickinson, of 
Winterset, Iowa, appeared in the 
September 1958 Picture Section of 
the Des Moines Sunday Register. Also 
the pictures used here were taken 
by the Register from whom we ob- 
tained them. 

Nina is a beekeeper—an occupation 
she took up as a 4-H project at the 
age of 12. At that time she had five 
colonies. Today she has fifty in two 
locations and is still expanding. In 
1957 her bees, headed by hybrid 
queens, produced 1500 pounds of 
honey. 

The basement of her home serves 
as a processing plant. She extracts 
the honey, strains it, and bottles it 
for sale in stores. She gets some help 
from her brother Greg, 10 years old, 
an enthusiastic apprentice who plans 
to take over the bee business when 
Nina graduates from high school. She 
has some help from her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Dickinson. Mr. 
Dickinson, who used to keep bees 
when he was younger, gave Nina the 
encouragement to start with her pro- 
ject and he helps her with the heavy 
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She will also take care of the honey crop 


later in this same shop. 


lifting and 
equipment. 

Beekeeping has brought Nina re- 
wards that few people her age get 
in such an interesting way. She has 
learned the fascinating behavior of 


turns out most of the 


This Young Lady Keeps Bees 


the bees; she has learned the element- 
als of bookkeeping, business manage- 
ment, and marketing. There are fi- 
nancial returns, too (about $400 in 
1957) and she expects the bees will 
help pay for her college education. 





Sourwood in Tennessee 


The sour part of sourwood honey 
production is showing up for the 
second year in a row. We have an 
elm span worm infestation on oaks, 
ash, hickory and other hardwoods in 
our Cherokee National Forests to the 
tune of a half million acres. Last 
year it was 187,000 acres and along 
with the span worm (also called the 
linden moth worm) is a horned worm 
about 22 inches in length with a horn 
or hook on the back about a half 
inch from the tip end and this is the 
one-horned green sourwood eater! All 
sourwood trees have been debudded 
and half defoliated (June 6). 

No migratory moving is planned to 
the Southeast Tennessee mountains 
this year. Those who moved last year 
did not get a crop and some colonies 
starved while they were in the moun- 


tains. The Cumberland Mountain 
areas are not infested as yet and 
some beekeepers plan to try there 
this year. 

Nothing but spot checking by 
rangers and entomologists has been 
done to date and this only on so 
called “natural enemy” actions on 
these worms. A green shield beetle 
and a red eyed fly, half the size of a 
horsefly, are the “natural enemies” 
and my own observations show that 
they are not destroying very many 
worms. 

Three years ago, I understand, 
there were only 5,000 acres infested 
and this in the Chattahoochee Na- 
tional Forest. Too bad Uncle Sam’s 
foresters were not on the ball then. 
Carl M. Teasley 
Deputy Inspector 
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AN IMPROVED ENTRANCE REDUCER 


I’d like to have you meet a side- 
liner friend of mine—I call him 
“Handy Andy.” Being of an inventive 
turn of mind, he is always dreaming 
up some innovation which will be 
beneficial to small honey producers, 
who after all, are the bulwark of our 
industry. And just because we have 
been doing things a certain way in 
beekeeping for the past 50 years, you 
can’t convince Andy that there isn’t 
room for improved methods and equip- 
ment here and there. Well, more 
power to him, and here is his very 
latest idea, which he invited me to 
describe for you fellow keepers of the 
bees. 


The conventional hive entrance re- 
ducer has two serious faults, as I 
see it. First, when you move bees, 
unless the entrance cleat is thoroughly 
propolized or wedged, it has to be 
temporarily nailed to the bottom 
board, so that it doesn’t shift around 
during the move. Since the best way 
to nail it is from the top side, that 
means you have to move the hive body 
and bees. Second, a loose fitting en- 
trance closure can make the bees 
quite angry if you have to fuss with 
it at length to get it placed properly. 
Futhermore, if the cleat can easily be 
pushed in by unwelcome visitors, such 
as field mice, they are almost sure 
to create havoc with your valuable 
brood frames during cold weather, 
when the bees are too inactive to 
drive the intruders out. 


Here is where Andy’s new approach 
to entrance reducers fills the bill 
perfectly the year-round. For cold 
weather, the reducer is rotated 90°, 
to close the bottom entrance com- 
pletely, yet it is impossible for the 
cleat to slide entirely into the hive 
proper, as the conventional type may 
do. The portion of cleat which pro- 
jects beyond the front surface of the 
brood chamber may be lightly nailed 
to the bottom board, if you so desire, 
without disturbing the hive body. 


When spring arrives give the re- 
ducer another half turn, thereby 
giving a generous sized opening to 
the bees, and again a projecting 
shoulder of the cleat rests firmly 
against the front of the brood cham- 
ber. If you have to move the bees, 
the reducer may be lightly nailed to 
the bottom board once more, if you 
deem it necessary. 


If you do not practice closing the 
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by THOMAS DOONAN 


bottom entrances of your hives for 
winter, as Andy and I do, merely 
leave the new type entrance reducer 
in the “summer” position, or spring 
and fall, as it probably more cor- 
rectly might be described, and you 
will be all set for winter. 


I believe the construction details 
will be obvious from the artist’s 
sketches, except that lumber at least 
one inch thick must be used in order 
to make the middle projection with 
your power saw. As for the size and 
position of the bee entrance, you 


can, and probably prefer to name your 
own position. 


I heartily endorse my friend’s new 
entrance closure or reducer; in fact, 
I will be using this type on all of 
my colonies this coming season. For 
any beekeeper who is handy with the 
power saw and dado blades, it should 
prove quite simple to cut enough new 
type cleats for his hives. I also feel 
sure most everyone will see the ap- 
parent advantages as soon as he has 
made a sample. 

Iowa 


Handy-Andy in his work shop. He and Doonan get together on new ideas and gadgets, 


like this entrance reducer. 


Entrance reducer for 


use in 


both summer and winter. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


by R. F. FERGUSON 


This picture was taken by the the heat had melted the snow from 
Kansas City Star and it shows the above one cluster forming a circular 
broken and torn remains of a colony opening about ten inches in diameter; 
of bees, one of four turned over and another about five inches. So many 
practically destroyed by juveniles bees were lost before my arrival, 
within the city limits of Kansas added to the fact that I was forced 
City, Kansas, on the premises of the to reshuffle hive parts and place them 
S. R. Brun Construction Co. again in remaining hives in a 20 

ah : degree temperature, that maybe none 

The depredation occurred appar- oF . . 
it tn at ee See ee of the remaining bees will survive. 
mond me y , ' If they should have any chance at 

© damage was found on checking ' : all they will have to be fed from 
the yard to open entrances on the ; : 
22nd after an eight inch snow had : pape an , 

; , ' A $25 reward is offered for the 
fallen on January 19 and 20. No 1 arrest and conviction of the culprits. 
snow was found under the hive covers ‘ : : However, to further the interests in 
scattered about. In one case brood , beekeeping, arrest will be withheld, 
combs were dumped out flat on rough | 4 with the provision that each one 
ground and all that saved one small / guilty shall purchase one or more 
cluster was a depression under the colonies of bees and maintain them 
combs where the bees were. In all a 3 ‘ . under the provision of the North- 
cases the hives were so knocked i j eastern Kansas Beekeepers’ Associa- 
apart that the bees were exposed to . tion or that of an agreed association 
the weather. elsewhere, until the age of twenty 
one years is reached. Anything less 
will automatically renew the charges 


The yard of fifteen colonies was 
fenced with six foot chicken-wire 
netting, with a padlocked gate with which will be pressed to the fullest 


o — of No Trespassing posted Picture from Kansas City Star. Hoodlums outent. 
beside it. By the time I got there gig this. Kansas 





Immediate Industry Action on Senate Bill Necessary 


We are reliably informed that, at the request of the American Beekeeping Federation, Sena- 
tor Hayden, Arizona’s eminent United States Senator, has introduced a bill designated as S. 1989, 
to authorize marketing agreements and orders under section 8c of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
for products of the honey bee. This, of course, would include honey, beeswax, royal jelly and any 
other bee products. This bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States on May 19, 1959, 
and we are informed it is still in committee at this writing. 


According to Marvin Webster, Specialty Crops Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, if it becomes law as an amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will be permitted to issue marketing agreements and orders for honey 
and other bee products. However, a similar bill must be introduced in the House of Congress, and 
this has not been done at the time of this writing, and, of course, the bill must be passed favorably by 
both the House and Senate before it can become law. 


Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the honey industry then could enter marketing agree- 
ments concerned with promotion, research and distribution of honey. It merely enables the in- 
dustry to organize, to establish regulations, and to collect funds to put its own house in order. If 
the Secretary of Agriculture agrees that such agreements are good for the beekeeping industry, he 
can then issue marketing orders. But this only can be done when at least two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers voting, and not less than fifty per cent of the handlers, by volume, sign the agreement. The 
proposed legislation here referred to only makes possible these procedures. 


The American Bee Journal supports this legislation. Write immediately to your Senator urg- 
ing him to support S. 1989. Write your Congressmen urging that similar legislation be introduced 
and passed by the House. It will take immediate and united action to get these bills passed in the 


present session of Congress). IMMEDIATE ACTION ON YOUR PART IS NECESSARY NOW! 
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Hardy Northern-Bred 
ITALIANS 


HOLLOPETER’S BEST 
Queens $1.50 each. June to Nov. 
No package bees. 

WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. Box 800 





Those Good Weaver Italian Queens 
$1.00 each, 100 - $90.00 








WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 








A Constant Market For 
Your Beeswax 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, Ill. 

















3-Banded 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
June Price - $ .80 Each 
Prepaid Air Mail 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P. O. Box 188 Phones 6111 
Hampton, S. C. & 2151 


Queens—lItalian Only 


Price 80c each 


Clipped and marked 10c extra 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES Ball, La. 

















25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our 5 
comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


P.O. Box 214 Dearborn |, Mich 


CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 
excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. Some package bees. 10% books 
your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. 
SUMMER AND FALL QUEENS 

25 - 99—$1.15 100 up—$1.00 

We do not clip or mark. 


Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 


Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 


1 - 24—$1.30 














Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO, CALIF. 

Ph.: Wheatland, Calif— 
NEptune 3-2392 





This Ad is good for two months 
Queens 1 to 10—Air Mail each $ .65 
10 or more Air Mail each $ .60 
We are now booking orders for pkgs. for 1960 


GULF COAST BEE Co. Schriever, La. 

















HONEY WANTED large & small lots. 
All Grades - To Prices. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 

2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 











Cypress Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Made from “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
Write for FREE 1959 Catalog 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, North Carolina 











CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS QUEENS 
1 - 24. $1.10 $1.35 
25 - 99.. 1.00 1.25 
100 & up 90 1.10 


MIDNITE 


HOWARD WEAVER 
& SONS 


Navasota, Texas . 





ITALIAN . . “Gulf Breeze” . . QUEENS 


Our forty nine years of experience is your assurance for 
QUALITY stock. They produce heavy crops for ourselves and 
for customers. 


PRICES: 1 - 9—90c each; 10 - 49—80c each and for 50 up 75c each. 
Clipping and painting 5c each extra 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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WHAT THE BEGINNER WANTS TO KNOW 


W. W. CLARKE, JR., Editor 


Extension Beekeeper, Penn. State College 





*Question from 


James M. Gilland 
Mebane, North Carolina 


> Last year, one of my colonies made 

a box of sealed honey by the middle 

of May. Thinking it would be easier 

to remove all honey at one time, we 
waited till our vacation, July 4th. By 
then the above box was all but empty. 

Why?? 

1. Would it be better, to remove a 
sealed box, when it is noticed to 

be sealed? 

. When is the earliest one can re- 
move honey from the colony? 

. How often may it be removed? 

4. When is the latest honey may be 
taken off a colony? 

5. How much must remain on a 
colony, and how is one to deter- 
mine if they will make some more 
for the remainder of the season? 

6. What precisely is meant by “honey- 
flow’? Since the beginner book sug- 

gests to feed the bees during the 
spring and brood season (which we 
are doing at about 30 lbs. of sugar 
a week for 5 colonies) then the 
fruitbloom must not mean “honey- 
flow.” Please be so kind as to ex- 
plain this. 

Thank you so much for all the 
wonderful help you are giving folks 
like me through the Journal and per- 
sonal mail. 


tr 


i) 


Answer 


To try to answer your questions. 
It might be safe to assume, if the 
bees removed the honey, they pos- 
sibly needed it. 

1. Comb honey should be removed as 
soon as the super is filled and 
sealed; some producers even re- 
move it before the outside rows are 
sealed, in order to insure clean cap- 
pings. The unfilled sections are re- 
turned to the colony to be finished. 
In the case of extracted honey, 
clean cappings are not so import- 
ant and this honey is usually left 
with the bees until the end of the 
honeyflow. 

2. Honey may be removed at any 
time it is filled and sealed. In Penn- 
sylvania that may be late in May. 
The date is not important, it is the 
condition of the honey that counts. 

8. Honey may be removed as often 
as necessary; every time a super 
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is full, at the end of each honey- 
flow, or once a year. I remove 
mine at the end of each honeyfiow, 
but this is done so that I have re- 
latively pure samples of honey 
which vary from white to dark 
amber, or clover to buckwheat. 

4. Here again, honey can be removed 
at any time. We have taken it off 
as late as November. We like to 
take the last off late in this area 
because when the bees cluster due 
to cold weather, the job of remov- 
ing the super is simplified. In the 
North where goldenrod and asters 
produce heavily, honey should be 
removed as soon as possible to 
avoid crystallization. 

5. A good safe rule is to always have 
one full super of honey with the 
bees. This will carry them through 
most slow periods and will even 
carry them through the winter if 
necessary. The only way to know 
if there is to be more honey com- 
ing on is to know the sources of 
nectar in your area. You should 
make a study as to what flowers 
bloom, when, and for how long, 
in order to determine honeyfiows. 

6. “Honeyflow” means almost what 
it says; it is the time when the 
bees are gathering nectar, usually 
in sufficient quantity for a colony 
to store it as honey. No, we do not 
consider fruit bloom, except citrus, 
to be a major honeyflow plant. It 
is well to remember that not all 
plants produce in all areas at the 
same rate or quality. A hive on a 
platform scale over a period of 
years will tell you a great deal 
about the honeyflow. 


*Question from 


A. J. Whitely 
Westwood, New Jersey 


®» I would first like to say that I 
enjoy your Beginner’s section in the 
American Bee Journal very much, 
and I like the way you answer all 
the parts of the questions so com- 
pletely. 

I am truly a beginner—this being 
my second summer with just one col- 
ony of bees. I am using a double 
brood chamber of Dadant’s Modern 
Beehives, and I have Caucasian bees. 

Question No. 1—When the bees 
had drawn out all the combs the first 


season, I placed Stoller frame spacers 
in both hive bodies, placing them 
right on top of the metal, V-shaped 
frame rests. The bees promptly glued 
the Masonite inner cover down to the 
top bars of the frames, and I had 
to tear the inner cover apart to get 
it loose. I corrected this by nailing 
a thin strip of %” Masonite all 
around the bottom edge of a new 
inner cover to raise it up from the 
top bars. Should I have removed 
the metal frame rests before install- 
ing the frame spacers? 

Question No. 2—When I received 
my hive bodies and frames and had 
everything assembled, there was one 
little piece of wood left over. It 
measures about %”x2”x4” and I as- 
sume it is a cover for the hole in the 
inner cover, but I feel that the pur- 
pose of the ventilated hive cover 
will be defeated if the inner cover is 
sealed tight. Can you tell me how 
and when this piece of wood should 
be used? 

Question No. 3—After reading a 
couple of bee books for beginners, I 
decided that I should bore a ventila- 
tion hole near the top of the second 
hive body for better wintering. Is 
this necessary when an insulating- 
ventilating cover is used, and should 
the hole be plugged during the sum- 
mer? At present the bees are using 
it as a second-story entrance. 


Question No. 4—Approximately 
when should supering be done in 
northeastern New Jersey? 

I am looking forward to your reply, 
and I thank you very much for your 
kind attention to my problems. 
Answer 

Thank you for your letter of May 
12. We hope the Beginners Section 
is of help to many people interested 
in beekeeping. Now, to try to answer 
your questions: 

1. I am under the impression the 
Stoller frame spacers are made to 
fit different types of frame rests 
and should be ordered accordingly. 
I have the same trouble with some 
equipment I purchased second 
hand. I removed the frame spacers 
with my fingers; this works fine. 
If your spacers are too high and 
there should be a %-inch clearance 
on top of the frames, then you 
should either add a strip of wood 
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to the top of the super or remove 
the spacer or the frame rest. Add- 
ing a strip of wood to the inner 
cover does nct solve the problem 
because the next super will fit too 
tightly to the super you are hav- 
ing trouble with and you also have 
the additional space above due to 
the strip on the inner cover. This 
extra space usually results in the 
bees placing wax and honey be- 
tween the super and inner cover, 
an awful mess. 

. The piece of wood in question is a 
piece of a section and is meant to 
be placed over the hole in the 
inner cover. I personally never 
use it, although many beekeepers 
do. If you do use it, cover only 
a section of the hole so that bees 
have access to the top of the inner 
cover. 


. Some type of upper entrance for 
ventilation and flight hole seems 
desirable for wintering: I prefer 
to close it in the summer. This 
seems to get the bees to store 
pollen in the brood nest where it 
is needed. I think you need it in 
spite of the so-called insulated and 
ventilated cover. 

. It is almost impossible to say 
when supers should be added, 
without seeing the bees. Too much 
depends on your location, source 
of nectar, and strength of bees. 
We like to start adding supers to 
our strongest bees by the time 
maples start to bloom, and any 
bees worth keeping, should need 
supers by the time apples and 
dandelion bloom. It is probably 
better to add supers a little earlier 
than later. 





*Question from 


J. C. Campbell 
Meadville, Miss. 


® This is my second year with bees. 
I wintered them in a double brood 
chamber, and at the end of the sea- 
son all bees were in the top box. I 
reversed the boxes, putting the empty 
combs on the top, and the bees, brood, 
and what honey there was on bottom. 
The bees have filled both brood cham- 
bers with pollen and honey, leaving 
scarcely any cells in which the queen 
can lay. 

Before all combs in the top brood 
chamber were filled with honey, I 
placed a shallow extracting super on 
all hives without queen excluders. In- 
stead of the bees drawing and filling 
the combs in the super, they began 
to build queen cells. 
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I would like to know what I should 
have done, or have not done to have 
prevented this. 

Answer 

It seems, from your letter, you did 
everything just about right and, if 
you put your shallow super on top 
of the hive body before the top one 
was filled, the bees should have con- 
tinued to work up into the shallow 
super. Sometimes the bees seal the 
honey on top of the frames in the 
hive body and seem reluctant to cross 
the honey barrier. You might help the 
situation by placing the shallow super 
between the two hive bodies until they 
get started on the foundation. 

Queen cells are natural at this 
time of year and you must expect to 
find a few. If you do not give them 
additional work space in the form of 
supers, the bees are very likely to 
swarm. Check the bees every 8 days 
and cut out these queen cells if they 
are swarm cells. 

Probably, you already know there 
are two kinds of queen cells: swarm 
cells and supersedure cells. The 
swarm cells are located usually on 
the bottom of the frames or combs, 
while supersedure cells will usually 
appear on the face of the comb. 

Supersedure cells should not be re- 
moved unless there are eggs or very 
young larvae present so that, if neces- 
sary, the bees may build a new cell. 
Supersedure cells are usually an in- 
dication of a failing or a lost queen. 
The colony should be requeened if 
there are supersedure cells to save 
the time lost in rearing and mating 
a queen. 








What Do You Want 
to Know? 


Bill Clarke, Jr., as Editor of this 
Beginner department, is a com- 
mercial type of Sideliner as well 
as serving as the Extension Bee- 
keeper at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He has to help solve all kinds 
of problems for beekeepers of all 
classes but particularly the be- 
ginner and the small sideliner. 
When you need help ask Bill. 
Write to him at Penn. State, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa., or write to the 
American Bee Journal Hamilton, 
Illinois. 








High Quality Italian Queens 


by air mail 
80c ea.; 10 for $7.50; $70.00 per 100 
Why not requeen now? 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton 











BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 





— 








“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinole 








If You Like Animals 
You Will Love 


PET-O-RAMA 


Chock Full Of 
FREE Pet 
PET-ORAMA Dept. B 


COPY adh 











FREE... 

A Sample Copy 

“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 

Look tt Over — You W&l Like It 
A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 

















BEE WORLD 
Including 


—— Abstracts 


international. ww ae. Bee 


Hamilton, lilinols 
Agent for U. &. A. and Canada 
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Marketing..... 





Creamed honey, although it repre- 
sents only about 10 percent of the 
domestic market for honey, is one 
segment of the otherwise static honey 
market that has been increasing 
steadily in per capita sales and 
consumption. One of the reasons is 
probably the fact that the major part 
of it is marketed in round, nesting 
paper containers that do a_ mer- 
chandising job for the product. 


In Canada, where about 80 percent 
of the total honey production is 
creamed honey (figures from Dr. E. 
J. Dyce, Cornell University, inventor 
of the for making honey 
spread), most of it packed in round, 
nesting paper containers, the success 
of the product is even more marked. 


process 


Creamed honey, produced by a pro- 
of heat treatment designed to 
control the size of the crystals, is 
dripless and can be spread like butter, 
does not deteriorate on the grocery 
shelf, and will not ferment. Thus, 
it makes an ideal table spread and 
is considered particularly appealing 
for children. 


cess 


Among the companies that have 
been producing the product in the 
United States, sometimes under their 
own labels, sometimes with private 
labels, are the Finger Lakes Honey 
Producers Cooperative, The Sioux 
Honey Association, the Superior 
Honey Company, and _ Bradshaw 
Honey Company. They generally 
package it in 1-lb., 3-lb. and 5-lb. 
containers, ready to use as a spread 
or for cake icings or fillings and 
sauces, 


These processors have found that 
the container protects their product 
completely, and is itself an additional 
selling point. Since the same type 
of container is used for whipped 
butter and for cottage cheese,,;house- 
wives automactically associate it 
with informal table use. With the 
wide open top, a knife or spoon can 
pick it up easily to spread. The 
¢ontainer stacks easily in, displays, 
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Edited by John G. Buss 


AUTHOR OF THE BUSS REPORTS 


Honey “Spread” Increases Its Market in Round Paper Containers 


by Roslyn Willett 


and is unbreakable. And the pack- 
aging process takes only two steps, 
filling and capping—no labeling, ne 
overwrapping, no sealing. 

A survey of these round, nesting 
paper containers used for packaging 
and promoting the honey spread 
indicates the ways used to sell the 
product. One for example, labeled 
Premier, and packaged for Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., grocery distribu- 
tors, runs a long panel of sales ma- 
terial on the lid and on the back 
of the container. The lid offers: 


“Advantages of Honey Spread” 
“Pleasant and easy to use, drip- 
less. Spreads like butter. Satin 
smooth. A new taste sensation. 
Excellent mixed with butter or 
peanut butter.” 


“Prepared by a process developed 
in the of Cornell 
University, this honey will spread 
well at a temperature of about 
70°F. If desired softer, allow to 
warm up at room temperature. 
Store in the refrigerator during 
extremely warm weather.” 


laboratories 


One pound nesting 


container for honey spread. 


Recommendations on the back panel 

include 

“A Few of the Many Uses for 

Premier Honey Spread.” 

1. “Waffles and Premier Honey 
Spread: While your favorite 
waffles are still piping hot, place 
Premier spread in luscious mounds 
on all four sections. They will 
melt readily and can be spread 
like jam. Delicious with or with- 
out butter. Particularly good 
with pecan waffles. 

2. “Grilled Grapefruit and Premier 
Honey Spread: (Appetizer) Cut 
grapefruit and remove core. Do 
not loosen from the skin around 
the edges. Put a tablespoonful of 
Honey Spread in the center. Place 
under broiler until heated through 
and delicately browned, 5-8 min- 
utes. Loosen pulp from outer 
edge and serve immediately. 

. “Mid-Afternoon Snack for Chil- 
dren—tTry delicious Premier Honey 
Spread smoothed over a piece of 
fresh bread for your child’s snack.” 
Such information gives housewives 

ideas for using the product every day, 

for taking it off the shelf and putting 


Stacks well on shelves. 
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it on the table instead of reserving 
it for special recipes. In effect, the 
new package for the product aims 
at changing housewives’ habits and 
associations with honey. 

R. D. Bradshaw & Sons of Wendell, 
Idaho, one of the major packers 
who put up honey cream for the 
market under their own label as 
well as under private labels, has 
evolved a somewhat different type of 
approach to their packages as mer- 
chandising material. One of the 
companies for which Bradshaw pack- 
ages is Jewell Tea, a midwestern 
grocery chain. The packages for 
both are similar. 

Both use a yellow-and-black color 
scheme on the container, suggestive 
of bees and honey, and a four-leaf 
clover on the lid, suggestive of the 
type of honey. On both, the Brad- 
shaw company name is used, as is 
the brand “Spun” Honey, their reg- 
istered name for this finely crystal- 
lized product. 

To merchandise a product that may 
be unfamiliar, each leaf of the four- 
leaf clover on the lid carries a brief 
message: “100% Pure”; “Clover 
Honey”; “Spreads Like Butter”; “If 
too soft chill; if hard, warm slowly.” 

On their own container, Bradshaw 
carries a honeycomb pattern, direc- 
tions for use, and the grade and pro- 
duct description. The Jewel Tea 
container says additionally, “Spun 
Honey is 100 percent pure honey of 
selected clover flavor processed to a 
satin smooth delicious creme— noth- 
ing added, nothing taken away.” The 
Bradshaw company name appears on 
the Jewell Tea container this way: 
“Packed by R. D. Bradshaw & Sons, 
Wendell, Idaho, with a special brand 
of its famous spun honey for Jewell 
Tea Company.” 

Other private label packaging of 
this product for grocery chains and 
wholesale grocers includes the Safe- 
way Empress brand with its large 
bee and the white rose (Seeman 
Brothers) brand. 

One of the other major processors 
of this type of honey, Finger Lakes 
Honey Co-op of Groton, New York, 
uses a picture of a hive as a symbol 
on their container, a metal lid, the 
words “Honi-Spread” to describe the 
product, and the standard descriptive 
material: “Spreads best at 70° F., 
keeps indefinitely, does not require 
refrigeration.” 

National consumption statistics for 
honey from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate a 
static or slightly declining overall 
picture. In 1930, per capita con- 
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sumption was 1.4 lb. per year. By 
1956, it had gone down to 1.2 lb. per 
year. Meantime, the development of 
the process for crystallized honey, 
which was completed in 1931, and 
for which licenses were granted to 
a few of the largest and best-known 
honey packers, gave some opportunity 
for expanding the market to do- 
mestic producers. Now that the pat- 
ent has expired, of course, anyone 
may use the process. In the mean- 
time, in Canada, where the patent 
was donated to the Canadian govern- 
ment, 80 percent of all the honey is 
prepared in the cream form, and 
much of it is sold in paper con- 
tainers. Obviously, the product and 
package have a considerable future 
in this country, too, where creamed 
honey is the only segment of the 
honey market for which production 
is increasing. 





Mexican Embargo on Importation 


In a letter to John Buchanan of 
the Root Company, R. J. Conkle, Chief 
of Export Certification and Transit 
Inspection of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, says, in the fall of 
1957 Mexico placed a virtual embargo 
on the transportation of queen bees 
into that country by mail. In Novem- 
ber of that year as a result of con- 
versations with the Mexican Postal 
Service the following procedure was 
agreed upon: 

“The importer in Mexico should 
obtain a permit prior to the receipt 
of the shipment from the Division of 
Animal Sanitation. The request for 
the permit should be addressed to: 

Dr. Ruben Escobar, Director Gen- 

eral de Sanidad Animal 

Secretaria de Agricultra y Gana- 

deria 

Isabel le Catolica 24 

Mexico D. F., Mexico 


“Shipment from the United States 
should not be made until the permit 
has been obtained by the importer. 
(i. e. shipment should not be made 
until shipper is advised that the con- 
signee has a permit.) 

“The shipment should be accom- 
pained by a health certificate which 
may be either a Federal or a State 
certificate.” 

Since there is no Federal agency 
established for the inspection of queen 
bees or colonies for the purpose of 
certification for interstate or interna- 
tional movement, State certificates are 
accepted. 





MIDNITE QUEENS 
SUMMER PRICES 
10 to 99—$1.15 

100 or more—$1.00 


Also have Caucasians. 
than 10 queens. 


No order less 
No more packages. 
D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights California 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





Be assured of greatest 
honey crop available by 
using line-bred young 
Caucasian or Carniolan 
laying queens. Bred for 
gentleness, honey-gather- 
ing and reproduction characteristics. 


1 to 49—$1.45 Air Mail 
50 to 99—$1.35 Air Mail 
100 up $1.25 Air Mail 


$2.25 each to foreign countries 


Clipped or marked 10c extra. 
No package bees this season 


Queens: 


W. D. REAMS 
La Belle, Fla. 


Box 458 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 











J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 

1 - 10—$1.20; 11 or More—$1.10 
Service and Satisfaction 
Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 
Redding, California 


1289 








American Rabbit Journal 


Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try Non-fancy. Est. 19381 8 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 











ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg Miss. 
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Science... . 


EDITED BY DR. WALTER ROTHENBUHLER, lowa State College 





Acarine disease also called Isle of 
Wight disease was studied in pre- 
served specimens of honey bees by the 
writer while a graduate student at 
Cornell University. The specimens 
used were obtained from Dr. Morgan- 
thaller of Switzerland. Live samples 
were not used because of the danger 
that some of the bees might escape 


following an accident and establish 
the disease in this country. Some of 
the specimens obtained were dis- 
sected as whole specimens then 
studied under low power magnifica- 
tion, others were embedded in paraf- 
fin, cut into thin slices (6 to 8 mic- 
ron) and studied under high power 
magnification. Part of the sections 
were stained while others were ob- 
served in their natural coloring. 
Subsequent observations showed 
that the mite, Acarapis woodi, lives 
and feeds in the tracheal tubes that 
are served by the first pair of spi- 
racles of the thorax. The spiracles 
are the openings that lead into the 
breathing system at the points where 
the tubes pass through the chitinous 
wall of the bee to the outside. The 
first pair of spiracles of the thorax 
are the only ones on the body of the 
bee that are large enough to permit 
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ACARINE DISEASE 


by EDWIN J. ANDERSON 


the mite to pass through to the 
tracheae on the inside. 

After a mite enters a breathing 
tube, it feeds on the bee by extending 
its mouthparts through the walls of 
the tracheae where it sucks the blood 
or body tissues through the walls of 
these tubes. The mites also breed 
and multiply in the tubes where they 























FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 


increase in numbers to such an extent 
that they clog these tubes and serious- 
ly retard the flow of air with its 
oxygen to the tissues of the body. 
Some of the small branches of the 
two main tubes are almost 100% 
filled by a single mite, Fig. 2. Ref- 
use from the mites spot the walls of 
the tubes and cause them to become 
stained. A surplus of blood may be 
seen inside the tracheae at the point 
where the mite is feeding. 

The presence of the mite in the 
tubes and the feeding punctures in 
surrounding tissue may injure the 
bee to such an extent that paralysis 
or death are the result. Paralysis or 
death may be brought about in sev- 
eral ways. The presence of the mite 
in the tubes shuts off the flow of air 
and its oxygen to the tissues that 
are supplied by the infected tracheae. 





Figure 1. Left, a cross section of the thorax 
of a worker honeybee showing a large flight 
muscle b, affected area of this muscle a, 
tracheal tubes with mites, Tra., and a nerve 
center, Gng. 


Figure 2. Below, a muscle fiber, Fbr. and a 
trachea, Tra. with a mite almost as large as 
the inside of the tube, Mt. 
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FIGURE 3 


Since the body of the mite is large 
enough to fill some of the smaller 
branches of the main tracheal trunks 
all the tissues provided with air from 
these tracheae must suffer for lack 
of air. Some of the flight muscles are 
supplied with air and its oxygen from 
these tubes hence the presence of the 
mite in the tubes certainly would 
cause paralysis of the muscles and 
eventually the death of the bee. Some 
of the nerve centers appear to suffer 
in a similar manner since they also 
are supplied with oxygen from the 
infected tracheae. European workers 
report that the wings of infected bees 
become disjointed and many crawling 
bees may be seen in front of heavily 
infected colonies. It is also quite prob- 
able that many infected bees are un- 
able to return to the hive after gather- 
ing a sac full of nectar from the 
flowers. 

The significance of the mites in 
the tubes may be better understood 
when it is explained that all the 
tissues of the bee’s body are supplied 
directly with the air and its oxygen 
through the tracheae trunks and their 
branches. Air goes to all the tissues 
through millions of tiny tracheols fed 
by the tracheal trunks. Bees do not 
supply the body tissues with oxygen 
through the blood stream as is the 


case in higher animals. 

The second type of damage is due 
to the mechanical puncturing of the 
tissues surrounding the infested 
tracheae when the mite extends its 
tongue through the tracheal walls 
while feeding. The tongue of the mite 
is long enough to extend some distance 
through the walls and into the sur- 
rounding tissues, Fig. 4. 

The tissues surrounding the in- 
fested tubes are undoubtably punc- 
tured many times while the mites are 
feeding. Observations of stained and 
unstained tissue placed under the 
microscope did show damage to these 
tissues. The flight muscles in par- 
ticular were darkened and shrunk 
and appeared to be somewhat brittle 
in that part of the muscle that was 
adjacent to the infected tracheae. 

The punctured nerve ganglia ap- 
peared watery in color rather than 
the opaque white of normal tissue. It 
is also quite probable that the af- 
fected nerves that control flight 
muscles could cause paralysis. 

The third type of damage and the 
one that is probably of least import- 
ance would be the loss of blood used as 
food by the mites and the surplus 
blood left in the tubes while the mite 
is feeding, Fig. 3. 

It would seem from this study 


Figure 3. Left, a mite, Mt., on a tracheal 
wall with surplus blood at its mouth, BI. 


Figure 4. Below, the head and tongue of 
a mite, Mt., showing length of tongue in 
relation to depth of tracheal wall, Tra. 
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FIGURE 4 


that Acarine disease can be an ex- 
tremely serious problem and it has 
been so reported many times from 
Europe where the disease becomes 
epidemic at times causing heavy 
losses. It is to be hoped that this 
mite is never introduced into this 
country where it is not known to exist 
at the present time. There is a Fed- 
eral Regulation prohibiting the im- 
portation of bees into the United 
States from any country except Can- 
ada. This regulation was aimed at 
keeping the mite out of this country. 
The mite has, however, been found 
in Argentina and reported for the 
first time on either of the American 
continents. It is to be hoped that 
this disease is never found in or 
imported into this country. 








NORMAN’S QUEENS 
65c each 


BY RETURN MAIL 
Bright 3-Banded Italian Bees 
and Queens 
Highest quality, purely mated, 
good producers. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. State Health 
Certificate furnished. 
Untested queens 
Tested queens 
2-lb. pkgs. w/q 
3-lb. pkgs. w/q - 
Packages shipped F.O.B. Express or 
via Parcel Post, Postage Collect. 
Phone No. JOrdan 2-6535 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Route 1 Grady, Ala. 
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Italian or Caucasian Bees & Queens 
2 Ibs. w/q.—$3.40; 3 Ibs. w/q.—$4.40; 
4 lbs. w/q.—$5.40; 5 lbs. w/q.—$6.46 
Queens—$ .75; All queens paid air- 
mail, health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed. 

HOLDER HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 

Phone PO 7-3880 














BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
yable in advance 
Keep Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canedian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 
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From Other 








Pan D. Georgantas, Director of Agriculture in Greece, gave us this picture of ancient 


hives in Attica. 


They contain movable topbars. 


Most bees in Greece are in modern hives. 


Beekeeping In Greece 


by H. M. Fraser 


Grecian beekeepers have distin- 
guished for more than 
two thousand years. Jupiter in an- 
cient Greece, was supposed to have 
been nurtured by bees and Bacchus is 
believed to be the God of honey and 
mead. Diana, the chief object of wor- 
ship in Ephesus, was served by 
priestesses called Melissae (Bees), 
her High Priest was known as The 
King Bee and her images always bore 
representation of a bee. The coins 
of Ephesus and many Greek cities 
were stamped with the image of a 
bee. 

The honey from the limestone slopes 
of Mount Hymettus, near Athens, was 
universally acknowledged to be the 
best in the ancient world. The Greeks 
considered honey in milk one of the 
best drinks and its uses in medicine 
were many. So honey and the bees 
were considered to possess something 
of divine nature. 

In the Odyssey, Homer speaks of 
bees being kept in vase-shaped vessels 
of stone with a Yremovable round 


themselves 
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bottom. The bees entered and left 
the hive through a perforated plug 
inserted in the neck. 

Aristotle, the first writer on the 
Natural History of the bee, described 
the development of the bee accurately 
from the egg on, but he was unable 
to determine whether the King was 
a male or a female. From his writing 
also we have come to the conclusion 
that the Greeks invented what is 
known as a Greek hive made of wil- 
lows fashioned like baskets, wide at 
the top and narrow at the bottom, 
plastered with clay within and with- 
out. They were always set wide end 
upward and the tops covered with 
broad flat sticks also plastered with 
clay to protect them from the 
weather. Then they covered them with 
a tuft of straw. Along each of the 
sticks the bees fastened their combs 
so that each one could be taken out 
whole without bruising. 

To make increase in the spring, 
they divided them, separating the 
sticks on which the combs were 


fastened, from one another with a 
knife, taking out the first combs on 
each side to put into another basket 
in the same order as they were taken 
out until they equally divided them. 
After this, they set the new basket 
in the place of the old one and the 
old one in a new place. This plan, of 
course, kept them from swarming. 

In August they took up the honey 
in much the same way beginning at 
each side until they had left only 
such a quantity of combs in the cen- 
ter as they judged to be enough to 
maintain the bees in winter. 

Also the Greeks knew for many 
years that bees would raise a queen 
if they had eggs or young larvae and 
they were far in advance of all other 
nations in their methods of managing 
bees. 





New Japanese Bee Book 


Tanji Inoue of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory in Suishen, Moniyama, 
Nagoya, Japan has a new book on 
bees just out (in Japanese). The title 
of the book is “Ataraashi Mitsubachi 
no Kaikata,” which means “How to 
Keep Bees by Modern Beekeeping 
Methods.” 

Unfortunately our lack of Japanese 
language proficiency precludes re- 
viewing the book, but suffice to say 
that Mr. Inoue is a famous beekeeping 
investigator who has already some 15 
books on beekeeping to his credit. The 
book is cloth bound, 225 pages with 
illustrations. We assume that $2.50 
sent to the author as above would 
be sufficient for the book whose price 
is not mentioned. 





Museum of English Rural Life 


A 24 page glossary from the Uni- 
versity of Reading (England) gives 
some 100 items in their display of 
Beekeeping Items on permanent loan 
to them by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. These include skeps, box hives, 
bee tools etc. 

We need such a repository here so 
tools of the past as well as of the 
present may be donated so their his- 
torical value may be recognized in- 
definitely. We see the fine hand of 
Dr. Eva Crane, who has been quite 
active in such collection. 
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ATTIC HONEY 


by ESTHER SELKE 


Lord Byron wrote concerning attic 
honey: 

“Yet are thy skies as blue, thy 

crags as wild: 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant 

are thy fields; 

And still his honey’d wealth Hy- 

mettus yields, 

There the blithe bee his fragrant 

fortress builds, 

The free born wanderer of thy 

mountain air.” 

The origin of bees, according to 
Greek legend, was supposed to have 
been on Mount Hymettus and bees 
actually have been working there for 
more than twenty centuries, producing 
the famous Greek Hymettus honey. 

Now, honey is listed as one of the 
main agricultural crops of Greece. 
With soils none too fertile, a moun- 
tainous terrain on which the peaks 
often run right into the seas, with 
inadequate rainfall and with farms 
seldom larger than twenty-five acres, 
beekeeping is practiced on nearly 
every upland and most lowland farms 
today. 

The influx of over a million refu- 
gees from Turkey, two decades ago, 
further advanced the raising of bees, 
especially in Macedonia. Honey is 
now sold at every village fair on mar- 
ket day. About six million pounds are 
produced a year and there are close 
to one million hives of bees. 

Although most of the colonies are 


placed on mountain slopes for access 
to all the flowers available, most of 
the hives are quite primitive. One can 
find traces of medieval tree hives. 
Efforts are now being made to intro- 
duce the movable American type 
equipment. 

Although honey is raised from a 
great variety of flowers, the most 
famous is Thymus Vulgaris especially 
from the thyme-strewn mountainside 
near Athens. Mt. Pentelicus, Mt. 
Parnes and particularly Mt. Hymet- 
tus, have long been renowned for the 
honey gathered there. Mt. Hymettus 
stands next to Mt. Pentelicus with a 
lovely clear marble profile. The deep 
blue Aegean Sea nearby forms with 
the mountains a halo of violet around 
Athens. 

The ancient Greeks kept bees on 
all of their many mountains, whether 
in Attica, Sparta, or Corinth. Even 
2500 years ago, farmers decided to 
stay outside city walls where there 
was more space to raise honey and 
other crops. Wild plants and culti- 
vated flowered in profusion 
on the mountain slopes and here the 
old Greek husbandmen kept the first 
bees. 

Honey 
Greeks 
sweeten 


crops 


was used by the ancient 
much as we use sugar to 
pastries, to make candy, 
sweeten fruits and to spread on bread. 
It was the best known sweet. 

N. Dakota 





HINDU HONEY HISTORY 


by W. A. STEPHEN 
Not all the people living in so-called 


Christian countries associate their 
religious experiences with their 
everday life so maybe there is ground 
for the quip, “He prays on his 
knees on Sunday, but preys on his 
neighbors the rest of the week.” 
This may, be a twentieth century 
characteristic, not an appropriate 
custom of former times in _ other 
countries. 

In ancient India the spiritual up- 
lift of religious experiences was car- 
ried into the shop and the field and 
especially into marriage. Because 
honey was the only source of sweet 
it was highly esteemed and became 
associated with the finest personal 
experiences and so it was used in 
religious observances. Thus honey 
became the symbol of the finest and 
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a synonym for sweetness and virtue. 

In the marriage ceremony the 
verses recited by the groom refer 
to honey and the word recurs fre- 
quently, signifying its importance. 
When a child came to the home the 
“Sutras,” governing rituals for do- 
mestic ceremonies, required the father 
of the new born babe to mix to- 
gether butter and honey, milk, 
curds and water, and give it to the 
child from a golden spoon or vessel. 
A part of the verse reads, “I admin- 
ister to thee the wisdom of honey 
. . -” When the child had reached 
the age of six months a further 
ceremony was performed using honey 
in its first solid food, each of the 
foods being selected according to 
the future needs of the child. 

It may have been because fresh 


honey was considered an aphrodisiac 
that when a youth attained his six- 
teenth year, at the ceremony attend- 
ing the cutting of his beard, he took 
a vow, part of which was to avoid 
eating honey for a year. 

When the young man came to the 
age of establishing a home, as his 
house was being built, he treated 
each hole where an upright would 
be placed with honey asking a spec- 
ial blessing on the one for the right 
door post. In this way his house 
would be consecrated and “. . . in- 
voked to wealth and the numerous 
offsprings such as bestowed by divine 
honey!” 

Honey is mentioned frequently in 
the “Sutras,” especially with regard 
to the sacrificial rites on sacred days 
and it seems to have been essential 
to use honey when receiving a guest. 
A mixture of honey and curds was 
presented to the guest who mixed 
it three times from left to right with 
the thumb and fourth finger as he 
recited what is described as the most 
honeyed composition in literature, 
after which he partook of the mixture 
called “Madhuparka” three times, 
saying, “I eat thee for the sake of 
brilliancy, of luck, of glory, of 
power, and of the enjoyment of 
food.” 

It would seem sacrilegious to many 
people if these customs were to be 
observed in our materially minded 
twentieth century. Conversely, there 
is no doubt that the ancient Hindu 
would be indignant at us for lack of 
respect for honey. However, in our 
appellation for our better-halves, at 
least, as well as for that happy period 
succeeding marriage we perpetuate 
the domestic esteem of this product 
of the hive. 





Mraz Reprints Available 


We had so many calls for 
reprints of the Mraz article on the 
use of cappings for sinus and other 
troubles that we are making reprints 
of it for those who want them. 

Bear in mind, however, as stated 
in his article, that the Food and Drug 
people do not recognize the efficacy 
of cappings and that therefore such 
reprints or claims should not be shown 
in connection with the direct sale of 
the honey. They should be mailed or 
distributed directly with no connec- 
tion with honey exhibit or sale. We 
hope that some day this may change. 

Prices postpaid in the U.S.A. on 
these one page reprints are: 100— 
$4.00; 500—$10.00; 1,000—$14.00, 


have 
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The Federation 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 


15 So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 





Honey may be added to Marketing 
Act. Senator Hayden of Arizona has 
introduced a bill to include honey in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
Many people feel that having honey 
under this bill would enable our in- 
dustry to improve the honey market. 
Representative Saund of California 
is introducing a similar bill in the 
House. 

If you would like to see this bill 
passed, write your senators and 
representatives. More details about 
this bill will be available in the next 
Federation Newsletter. 

National Honey Show at Detroit. 
The National Honey Show will be 
held at Detroit September 4 through 
13. This show will be jointly spon- 
sored by the Federation, the Michigan 
Beekeepers Association, and _ the 
Michigan State Fair. 


Some lovely trophies are given at 
this show by some of the bee supply 
dealers, packers, and the Federation. 
In the past the number of entries has 
been disappointing. It is not as 
hard to win as you think. Plan now 
to enter. 


Sioux Joins Check-off Plan. Sioux 
Honey Association has decided to 
join the check-off plan for 1959. This 
Coop handled over 14% of the na- 
tion’s honey last year. Since the 
nation’s large private packers have 
already joined this plan, the addi- 
tion of Sioux to the ranks should put 
this plan over. This money goes 
to the Honey Industry Council. 


The Federation, together with the 
Bee Industries Association, the Na- 
tional Honey Packers and Dealers, 
and the American Bee Breeders As- 


sociation, supply the operating ex- 
penses for the Council. Therefore, 
all the money the Council receives 
from the check-off plan is spent for 
the promotion of honey. The Fed- 
eration will contribute $450.00 to 
the Council in 1959. 


Members needed. The Federation 
needs new members so we can better 
serve the bee industry. Remember 
we are your organization. Beekeepers 
collectively determine what we do. 
In the past the national organization 
has died several different times. But 
each time it was necessary to start 
a new national association to look 
after the interests of the beekeeper. 


Join now. Send your dues to the 
Federation office. Dues are 4 cents 
a colony with a minimum of $3.00. 
Let’s be 2,000 strong in “59.” 





Let’s Publicize Honey 


A MISSOURI VALLEY BEEKEEPER, AND ONE OF THE LARGEST BEEKEEPERS 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST, WROTE US RECENTLY COMMENTING ON A REPORT IN 
THE CROP AND MARKET PAGE THAT HONEY SALES WERE SLOW, THERE WAS A 
SURPLUS OF BULK HONEY, AND THE GOVERNMENT HAD CONSIDERABLE QUAN- 
TITIES UNDER LOAN UNDER THE SUPPORT PRICE PROVISIONS. 

He commented, “Our concern is to be able to buy enough well-handled honey to meet the 
demand.” 

Further, he is building a new packing plant for his own special honeys and is in demand 
for radio and television. His displays in the chain stores are given half as much space as the entire 
displays of jellies and jams. 

He comments, “I feel that if consumers are sold on the enjoyment and benefits from eating 
honey, the problem of all beekeepers will be one of production rather than sales.” 

And without a doubt our best bet for securing such education and publicity, lacking the 
sales ability of this energetic beekeeper, is by giving whole hearted support to the check off plan 
whereby only two cents a five gallon can is contributed equally by the producer and the packer 
towards a fund for honey promotion. We are quite sure that the packers are in favor of the plan 
(in fact most of them are supporting it) but it is readily understandable that the push for the plan 
should come from the beekeeper who could insist when he sold his honey in bulk, that the buyer 
deduct for the beekeepers 50% of the levy on the honey for this purpose. 

Nor can we fail to lay the blame for the lackadaisical manner in which the plan is under- 
written. For the most part, surpluses of honey and subsequent reduction in honey prices do not 
occur with the moderate sized beekeepers in the southern and eastern parts of our country. They 
do occur in the bulk production sections of our country, and upon the bulk of these larger bee- 
keepers can be placed the utter disinterest in efforts to bolster demand and sales by something 
more than a few postage stamps to get off letters to buyers asking for bids on the season’s crop. 

We have basked too long in the shadow of a support price and a faint hope that someone 
else would do the job of marketing without cost to the producer. And someone else does do the 
marketing probably, but at a real cost to the producer in something less than the price which 
should obtain for such a fine article as our honey crop. 
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Italian Queens 


We do not offer you culls or left over queens from the shipping season at a cheap price. 
We do offer you an outstanding strain of Three Band Italians and can furnish select young laying queens promptly on 
receipt of your order. Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid by Air Mail. 


PRICES 


Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia Phone 239 











KELLEY’S THERMOSTAT KNIFE 


Roy King, Fairmont, Nebr. writes: “WE UNCAPPED 4,000 — 60 Ib. cans of honey 

with your new knife and it is still in perfect condition. It is the best we ever 

used. We especially like the thermostat near the point where it is needed.” 

Light weight - only 1 lb. net including 3 feet of rubber covered cord and plug - not tiring as with heavier knives. Hot in 
30 seconds and stays hot. Guaranteed 2 years or 100,000 Ibs.of honey - which ever comes first - should last 20 years. 

Cat. No. 185 KELLEY’S THERMOSTAT KNIFE—Price $12.00 Ship. Wt. 2 Lbs. each (Postage about 40c extra.) 
Write for your free 64 page super market catalog — The largest bee supply catalog published. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Kentucky 











“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 





A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 


J 











a The Push Button Bee Smoker 
4 . a ® no sparks 
: , me $ 29 plus freight ° no heat 
cme 1 at your dealer's ® no fire hazard 
® a puff’s enough 


Py "HM)_ Bee Calm with TAYLOR’S HIVE BOMB 


Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
*Trademark 








Now Available for your Beekeepers’ Meetings— 

A complete set of colored slides on the fascinating story of hybrid queen development. 
Interesting - educational - factual. 

No charge for their use - Write direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they 
will be mailed promptly. To be returned after use. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Meetings 


and 


Events 





Herbert O. Boettcher, President of the Eastern Apicultural Society, and Mrs. Boaticher in 


their Amityville, Long Island, apiary. Mr. 


Boettcher is a sideline beekeeper and a past 


president of the Suffolk County Beekeepers’ Association. 


Eastern Apicultural Society, Cornell University, 
ithaca, New York - August 6, 7, 8 


The fifth annual 
Eastern Apicultural Society will be 
held at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, on August 6, 7, and 8. 
The Empire State Honey Producers 
Association will be the host. 

Willard Straight Hall which is the 
student center on the campus will 
be the headquarters for all the ses- 
sions and registration. There is a 
large cafeteria in the basement 
where meals may be purchased. 
REGISTRATION: 

Upon arrival please come first to 
Willard Straight Hall. This build- 
ing is immediately south of the li- 
brary tower which is the highest 
structure on the campus and is on 
the brink of the hill. Here you will 
be assigned rooms and may register 
for special breakfasts, Friday tour, 
the dance on Friday, and the ban- 
quet. The E.A.S. registration fee is 
three dollars and to guarantee ac- 


meeting of the 
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commodations one should register in 
Cornell is mak- 
ing no registration charges. Forward 
the registration fee to: Office of Api- 
culture, Department of Entomology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. Make checks payable to the 
secretary, Mrs. Maxine Manchester. 
EXPENSES: 

Expenses for the meetings will be 
as follows: 
Registration fee 
Room— 

Single (per night)—$4.00 

Double (per night)—$5.00 

Cots (children under 12 only) per 

night—$1.50 
Banquet—$2.75 

The remaining meals may be pur- 
chased at cost in one of the 
three cafeterias on the campus or 
at one of several restaurants in 
College Town which is two block 
from Willard Straight Hall. 


as soon as possible. 


$3.00 


low 


HONEY SHOW: 

W. W. Clarke Jr., Extension Api- 
culturist of State College, Penn- 
sylvania is superintendent of the 
honey show. This year bronze tro- 
phies which become the permanent 
property of the winners will be given 
in five classes. There will be classes 
for liquid honey, chunk honey, finely 
granulated honey, a shallow frame 
of bulk honey, beeswax and baked 
goods. The baked goods group has 
four classes: one dozen cookies, 1 
cake (any flavor), 2 pound candy 
and 1 loaf of bread. Details con- 
cerning the honey show may be 
found in a copy of the program 
which may be obtained by writing to 
the Office of Apiculture, Department 
of Entomology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


GADGET DISPLAY: 

William K. Davis of Rhode Island 
is directing the gadget display. Peo- 
ple in several states have volunteered 
to help and if you have any novel 
equipment or know of anyone who 
does, please contact the chairman at 
81 Bergen Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


LADIES PROGRAM: 

On Saturday afternoon from 3:00 
to 4:30 p.m. there will be a special 
tea and entertainment for the ladies. 
Mrs. Herbert O. Boettcher will be in 
charge of the program which will 
be held in the Elmhirst Room of 
Willard Straight Hall. 


BEGINNERS CLINIC: 

A. R. Dean of Pennsylvania is in 
charge of this year’s beginners clinic. 
Weather permitting there will be 
demonstrations on the lawn behind 
the meeting hall at 4:00 p.m. on 
Saturday. 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, August 6, 1959 

10:00 a.m.— 
Registration— 

Lobby, Willard Straight Hall 
2:00-5:00 p.m.— 
Guided Tours of the Cornell Uni- 

versity Campus 
6:00— 
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Executive Board Meeting— 
North Room, Willard Straight Hall 

7:00— 

Special Meeting— 
Activities Room, Willard Straight 
Hall. Symposium for Officers of 
Member Organizations—Porter H. 
Evans, Chairman, Morristown, 
New Jersey 

Honey Show— 
East Lounge, Willard Straight 
Hall, W. W. Clarke Jr., Superin- 
tendent, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Gadget Display— 
Art Room, Willard Straight Hall, 
William K. Davis, Chairman, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

Book Booth— 
Art Room, Willard Straight Hall, 
Aylmer J. Jones, Chairman, Mal- 
den, Massachusetts 

Manufacturers Exhibits— 
East Lounge, Willard Straight 
Hall 

8 :00— 

Special Movies— 
Memorial Room, Willard Straight 
Hall 


Friday, August 7, 1959 


Morning 

8:45 a.m.— 

Registration Continued— 
Lobby, Willard Straight Hall 

9 :00— 

Meeting Called to Order— 
Memorial Room, Willard Straight 
Hall, Herbert O. Boettcher, Presi- 
dent, Eastern Apicultural Society, 
Amityville, Long Island 

9:05— 

Invocation— 
Dr. Carl Webb, Galstonbury, Con- 
necticut 

9:10— 

Welcome— 
Dr. M. C. Bond, Director of Ex- 
tension Service, College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 

9 :20— 

Response and President’s Address— 
Herbert O. Boettcher 

9 :40— 

Appointment of Committees 

9 :50— 

Specialized Colonies for Queen Rear- 

ing and Queen Storage— 
Dr. C. L. Farrar, Head, U.S.D.A. 
Bee Culture Laboratories, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

10 :30— 
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Bee Research and Advisory Work in 

England— 
Dr. John B. Free, Rothamsted Ex- 
periment Station, Harpenden, 
England 

11:20— 


Conference Picture— 
Main Entrance Willard Straight 
Hall 


Afternoon 
12:30 p.m.— 
Assemble for Tour— 
Main Entrance Willard Straight 
Hall, Finger Lakes Honey Pro- 
ducers Cooperative, Cornell Uni- 
versity Apicultural Library and 
Museum, Demonstrations in Uni- 
versity Apiary (Rest stops and 
refeshments will be provided dur- 
ing tour) 


Evening 
6 :45— 
Delegates Meeting— 
Art Room, Willard Straight Hall 
1960 Host State Caucus— 
North Room, Willard Straight 
Hall 
8 :30— 
Dance— 
Memorial Room, Willard Straight 
Hall—Orchestra courtesy Empire 


State Honey Producers Associa- 
tion 


Saturday, August 8, 1959 


Morning 

8:00 a.m.— 

Special Breakfasts for Apiary In- 

spectors, Honey Packers, Represent- 

atives of Manufacturers, Educators, 
and Presidents and Officers of Bee- 
keepers Associations— 
Elmhirst and Kimball Rooms, Will- 
ard Straight Hall 

9 :00— 

Meeting Called to Order— 
Memorial Room, Willard Straight 
Hall, Announcements 

9:05— 

The Hybrid Story— 

Mr. C. C. Dadant, Dadant and 
Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 

9 :30— 

Cranberry Pollination— 
Prof. Robert S. Filmer, 
University, 
Jersey 

10 :00— 

Queen Rearing and Emergence— 
Dr. M. V. Smith, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ontario 

10 :30— 


Rutgers 
New Bruswick, New 


Beekeeping in Australia— 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 

11:00— 

Business Meeting— 


Memorial Room, Election of Offi- 
cers, and Selection of 1960 Meet- 
ing Site. 


Afternoon 

1:30 p.m.— 

Announcements 

1:35 p.m.— 

Comments Concerning Beekeeping 

Research Programme at the Ontario 

Agricultural College— 
Prof. G. F. Townsend, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, On- 
tario 

2:10— 

Beeswax— 
Mr. John Root, A. I. 
Medina, Ohio 

2:45— 

Observations on the Composition of 

American Honey— 
Dr. J. W. White, U.S.D.A. East- 
ern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

3:00-4:30— 

Ladies Tea— 
Elmhirst Room, Willard Straight 
Hall, Mrs. Herbert O. Boettcher, 
Chairman 

3 :20— 

Beekeeping in South Africa— 
Mr. R. H. Anderson, Apiculturist, 
Stellenbosch, Union of South 
Africa 

4:00— 

Beginners Clinic— 
On the lawn 


Root Co., 


behind Willard 
Straight Hall, Mr. A. D. Dean, 
Chairman, Chairman, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Evening 
6 :30— 
Banquet— 
Memorial Room, Willard Straight 
Hall 
President 
Herbert O. Boettcher 
Toast Mistress 
Mary Geisler Phillips, 
Professor Emeritus, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
Guest Speaker 
Dr. Herrell F. DeGraff, 
Graduate School of Nutrition, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 








students 


Pennsylvania Short Course 
University Apiaries. 


You Are Welcome To — 


+ RMON 


manipulating a colony of bees 


in one of the 


Pennsylvania’s Beekeeping Short Course 
Pennsylvania State College - August 17 - 21 


The fourteenth annual Beekeeping 
Short Course will be given at Penn 
State August 17 to 21. This course 
is one of the most complete given 
anywhere in this country. It con- 
sists of two parts, lectures in the 
morning and work in the laboratory 
and apiaries each afternoon. The 
work in one or more of the five 
University apiaries is especially 
pleasant and educational. 

Beekeepers from at least five states 
attend this short course each year. 
Beekeepers from S. America and 
Europe have also been present dur- 
ing the occasional year. Some bee- 
keepers have returned as often as 
six years. 

A banquet will be held Friday night 
at 6:30 at the Autoport Restaurant. 
This restaurant is just south of State 
College on route 322. Beekeepers 
are welcome as they go to the State 
Meetings at Cooks Forest. Reserva- 
tions should be sent in as early as 
possible, at least five days before 
the banquet. The Pennsylvania State 
Association meeting and picnic will 
be held on the following day, Satur- 
day, Aug. 22, at Cooks Forest about 
115 miles from State College. This 
forest is famous for its virgin tim- 
ber and its beautiful forest land. It 
is well worth a visit. It is located 
on route 36 between Brookville and 
Tiowesta. For a short course program 
and cost for the course write to Dr. 
Fred C. Snyder, 211 Armsby Bldg., 
University Park, Pa. 
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Much of the instruction is taught 
by actual work with bees in the five 
University bee yards and with the 
laboratory equipment. Students 
should bring their own veils and 
gloves. 

Included in the instruction will be 
spring management and swarm con- 
trol for comb and extracted honey 
production, methods of wintering 
bees, control of diseases and enemies 
of the honey bee, extracting and bot- 
tling of homey, queen rearing, re- 
queening, fall management, market- 
ing of honey, and care of bees for 
pollination of fruit and other crops. 

The fee for the course is $7.25 for 
residents of Pennsylvania and $12.25 
for non-Pennsylvania residents. 





Pennsylvania Summer Meeting 
Cooks Forest, August 22nd 


The Pennsylvania State Association 
will have its summer meeting in 
Cooks Forest on August 22nd. 
We hope a goodly number will turn 
out for the picnic and program. We 
plan to have Dr. Roger Morse of 
Cornell as the chief speaker. Candi- 
dates for the 1959 Honey Queen 
should be on hand. All are urged to 
come and spend the day in one of the 
last remaining stands of virgin timber 
to be found in eastern United States. 
A. R. Dean 
Secretary 


Cook-DuPage (Illinois) 
Lemont, July 12th 
The Cook-DuPage Association, will 
host the midsummer meeting of the 


Illinois State Association at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Lemont, Sunday, 
July 12th. The Seminary is located 


2 miles east of Lemont or 3 miles 
west of Sag, on Old Route 4-A. Then 
follow beekeeping signs to the Pil- 
grim Home. Meeting starts at 10 A. 
M. All interested in bees or beekeep- 
ing are welcome. 
The following excellent speakers 
and their topics will be: 
Cold Facts on Hot Days— 
Dr. V. C. Milum, 
Apiculturist University of Illinois 
Royal Jelly— 
M. G. Dadant, 
Hamilton, Illinois 
The Economics of Beekeeping— 
Alan Root, General Manager, 
A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio 
Timely Topics— 
Carl E. Killion, 
Chief Apiary Inspector of Illinois 
Now all we need for a most en- 
joyable day is the safe arrival of our 
speakers plus a clear, sunny day. 
Grace Sedlak 
Secretary 





Massachusetts Annual Summer Meeting 
Amherst, July 11th 

The Annual Summer meeting 
sponsored by the College of Agri- 
culture and the Department of En- 
tomology and Plant Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, will be 
held on Saturday, July 11, in Am- 
herst. 

An interesting and informative 
program is being prepared. Further 
details will be made available at a 
later date. It is hoped that all bee- 
keepers who are interested will come 
to the meeting. Any vistiors from 
adjacent states also are cordially in- 
vited to attend and participate. 

R. F. Shaw 





Summer Picnic, S.E. Minn. Association 
St. Charles, July 19th 


The summer meeting and picnic 
of the South-Eastern Minnesota As- 
sociation will be held at the park in 
St. Charles, Minn. on July 19. (Sun- 
day). Leo Kieffer has promised to 
take care of details and we can ex- 
pect a fine program and get-together. 
Free ice cream and coffee will be 
served. All beekeepers are invited. 
F. Q. Bunch, Sec. 

Welch, Minn. 
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Midwestern, (Missouri) 
Kansas City, July 12th 
The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the apiary of Glen Borchardt. 52nd 
St. and Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Kansas at 2:30 P.M., Sunday, July 
12. Everyone welcome. 
Carroll L. Barrett, Sec. 





Virginia Summer Picnic 
Lynchburg, July 25th 

The Virginia State Association 
will hold its regular summer picnic 
in Lynchburg at Miller Park July 
25. All beekeepers and their famil- 
ies are invited to come and bring a 
basket. 

We plan on having a speaker from 
out of the state to bring us a timely 
talk on beekeeping and its problems. 
Also a watermelon feast will be had 
in the afternoon. 

Henry W. Weatherford, 
Secretary 





Michigan to Sponsor 
National Honey Show 
at Detroit, September 4-13 

The National Honey Show is to be 
sponsored this year by the Michigan 
Association and will be held in con- 
nection with the Michigan State 
Fair September 4 to 13 at Detroit. 

We hope that many of our readers 
will exhibit in the National Show. 
As usual trophies will be awarded 
in ten classes as well as a sweep- 
stakes trophy. 

Walter E. Becker of 10326 Wyom- 
ing Ave., Detroit 4 is in charge of 
the exhibit at the fair. He can be 
contacted on data having to do with 
rules and shipping instructions as 
can also Mrs. Margaret Seidelman of 
Ionia, Michigan, Secretary of the 
Michigan Beekeepers Association. 

It is quite fitting that Michigan 
beekeepers should sponsor this show 
since a Michigan girl was chosen Na- 
tional Honey queen at the National 
Tampa Meeting in Florida in Janu- 
ary. 





Ohio State, Lebanon, August 1 - 2 

The Ohio State Association will 
meet at the High School in Lebanon, 
Warren County, August 1 and 2. 
The Saturday morning session with 
registration at 10 A.M. will be de- 
voted to beginners and 4-H. The 
Saturday p.m. theme will be pack- 
ing, marketing and merchandising 
honey with Austin Ezzell and Chester 
Swank, Ohio State University food 
specialists, speaking. Dr. Winston 
Dunham will give the beekeepers 
“Responsibility for Quality Honey.” 
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Harry Vandenberg, past president, 
will speak on “The Goodness of 
Honey.” The banquet will be in the 
school at 6:30 p.m. with WLW farm 
program director, Bob Miller, as 
principal speaker. Sunday afternoon 
session will start at 1 p.m. with films 
and will feature colony management 
and bee behavior. 

Don Cooke, president, Terrace 
Park, Ohio, is handling reservations. 





Michigan Summer Meeting 
Tonia, July 17th 

The Michigan Association will hold 
its Annual Summer Meeting at 
the Ionia Free Fair Ground in the 
Youth Building on July 17, from 
10:00 A.M. until 8:30 P.M. The 
meeting will be of interest to all from 
beginners in beekeeping through the 
commercial beekeepers. A_ pot-luck 
dinner will be had at noon, and we 
will enjoy hot biscuit and honey dur- 
ing the supper hour. Those men 
who have to come alone should plan 
to enjoy their dinner with us, and if 
they would like to contribute to the 
expense of the meeting there will be 
an opportunity for them to do so. 
The summer meeting in Michigan has 
proved itself to be one of the most 
enjoyable meetings of the year and 
we invite our out-of-state friends 
to join us at Ionia on Friday, July 
17. 

Of special interest to the ladies 
will be the “Honey Use Contest.” 
We will have three classes, one for 
cake, one for cookies and one for 
confections following the rules of the 
American National Honey Show. 
This will be a good time to practice 
for the National Honey Show Con- 
test. Come and bring your entries. 
They will be eaten with the supper, 
after they are judged. 

Margaret Seidelman 
Secretary 





Oakland County (Michigan) 
Davisburg, July 12th 

The Oakland County, Michigan, 
Association will have a picnic in 
Davisburg Park, at 1 p.m. July 12th. 
Everyone welcome. Bring a lunch 
and a few chairs. Refreshments fur- 
nished by the Association. Free rides 
for the kids. 
Alex Brown, Pres. 
Al. Bzenko, Sec. 





Berks County (Pennsylvania) 
Summer Picnic, Leesport, July 25th 
Berks County Association will have 
a summer picnic, Saturday, July 25th, 
at 2 p.m. (E.D. Time) at the Ontelau- 
mee Orchards, on Route 122 at Lees- 


port, about nine miles north of Read- 
ing. An interesting program has 
been planned. Our famous honey 
ice cream will be served. Bring your 
smoker for the smoking contest. All 
persons interested in beekeeping are 
invited. 

Samuel B. Althouse 

Secretary 





North Carolina Summer Meeting 
Boone, August 14th and 15th 

The North Carolina State Associa- 
tion will hold its annual summer 
meeting this year at the Appalachian 
State Teachers College, in Boone, on 
August 14 and 15. It would be hard 
to find a better place to spend a few 
days vacation no matter what kind 
of work you do but if you are inter- 
ested in honey bees it’s perfect and 
we will all try to be there and talk 
about it and either help you or get 
you to help us. 

It will be necessary to bring linen, 
towels and blankets for your own 
use but there will be plenty of rooms 
for you and your family and we 
will eat at the College Cafeteria at 
reasonable rates. 

S. C. Squires, Sec. 


HUMPHREY BEE FARM 
“Small Enough to Know You - 
Large Enough to Serve You” 
Breeders of Caucasian Bees & Queens 
Reidsville, Georgia 
l- & @ 85c each 
Over 25 @ _ 65c each 














“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER” 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beckeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 


character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 














Caucasians QUEENS Italians 
Nice large queens 75c each 


If air mail add 5c each 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 


Bunkie La. 





AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 


Successor to the S.Af. Bee Journal. 
Monthly. Sub. 10/($1.50) a year 


Editor, Box 4, Bergvliet, C.P. 


South Africa 


QUALITY QUEENS 


Postage Prepaid June 1 - Sept. 30: 
1-24 25-99 100 up 

en . $1.05 $1.00 

Starlines 1.30 1.25 1.20 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Phone: FRanklin 8-2462 
Millville California 
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Jensen Says 


Our Queens “Have Got It!” We mean everything good 
queens should have. Backed by Superior Breeding Stock. 
Proper production Methods that assure the highest per- 
centage of perfectly developed young queens. The rec- 
ollection of Quality will remain long shes price is forgotten. So much 
depends on the Queen; why risk your time, labor, and even your crop? 


Dadant Starline Hybrids Magnolia State Italians 





1-24 $1.40 1-24 $1.00 

25-99 $1.25 25 - 99 $ .90 

100 - up $1.10 100 - up $ .80 

Clipped and Marked Free —_ Atr Mail Where Expedient 
JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. Phone 170J 











FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS: 
That Will Stand The Test For Honey Gatherers 
QUEENS (untested) $ .75 
TESTED QUEENS $1.50 any Number airmail 
All queens bred from hives making 300 lbs. or over of 
honey. Prompt live delivery guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
JESUP, GEORGIA, U.S.A. Phone Juno 4-2830 or 4-2837 














Your Best Small 
Extractor Buy 


This is a heavy duty small extractor 
with a heavy galvanized steel tank, 
extra strong reel that holds 4 combs. 
The same heavy duty cast iron gears 
used on reversible extractors — a 
machine that weighs 55 pounds net. 
Cat. No. 208. KELLEY’S 4 FRAME 
NON-REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR, 
Ship. Wt. 90 Ibs. Each $35.00 


The 


Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 

















RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
For a brand new, exciting year. 





Caucasian or Italian 


Quality queens that produce gentle bees 
PRICES THROUGH-OUT SEASON 


2 lb. pkg. with queen. ssi 2.85 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen. = séC8*«7S 
4 |b. pkg. with queen____ _. 4.65 
5 lb. pkg. with queen ___ . 5.55 
Queens 1 to 25 - SN gE co 75 

i a a .65 


Farris Homan 





Shannon, Miss. 
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J. E. WING & SONS 


45 Years’ Continuous Service 


ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND ee 
OUR SPECIALIT 


Knights Landing, Calif. 











Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


{ MINHA 


' HHMI 
a 


Mire tT UHTRUUEV 





e@ Accurate spacing 

@ Allows maximum bee passage 

@ Better ventilation 

@ More honey production 

@ No wood. No Burr combs 

@ No sharp edges to injure bees 

@ So durably made that it is perman- 
“< — excluding and will last 

e 


we manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
swax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 











QUEENS 
from Northern California 
Italians Starlines 
1 - 25 $1.10 
Over 25 1,00 1.30 


Available from spring to early fall. 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 


Phone 
Sherwood 2-3511 Sherwood 2-5544 


Rt. 4 Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 














| 
| FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
| HONEY AND BEESWAX 
e Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 

| ¢ Custom Rendering 
| e Bleaching, Refining 
| © Foundation Manufacturing —both 
| plain and wired 
| ¢@ Top Cash Market for Your 
Beewwox and Ho 

MILLER'’S AMERICAN HONEY CO 











PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 


Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
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— TOP NOTCH RECIPES — 


A Cc ntest _. rhese winning recipes have been tested by me in my kitchen. If you want to take part 
° in the contest, send in your recipes for the contest of the month listed at the bottom of 


this page. 


The rules are simple; write plainly; give complete directions and exact measurements. Give your 


name and address and include a brief statement about the source of the recipe. Only one recipe on a sheet, 
please. The sender of the winning recipe will receive a certificate suitable for framing which will include a copy 
of the recipe; plus a honey cook book and a three year subscription. Other contestants will get awards too. 





Mrs. Richard Nelson, Wagon Wheel 
Lodges, Kerrville, Texas. 


“Our Favorite” Salad 


cups thin cream 

tablespoon plain gelatin 
cup cold water 

large package cream cheese 
cup milk 

tablespoon vanilla 


THE WINNER 





2 large eggs 

Y. cup honey 

3 tablespoons flour 

Y_ teaspoon salt 

1 large can fruit cocktail 


Scald cream in top of double boiler. 
Set aside. Soften gelatin in cold 
water; set aside. Blend cream cheese 
with milk and vanilla, until smooth; 
set aside. 


Combine eggs (beaten), honey, 
flour, and salt. Stir into scalded 
cream. Cook until slightly thick and 
smooth, stirring often; takes about 
10 minutes. 

Remove from heat and add gelatin 
and cream cheese mixture; beat until 
well blended. Pour into an 8” mold, 
well oiled, and chill. Serve with 
slices of chilled fruit cocktail. Serves 
6. 


Excellent—Cost of ingredients $1.64. 





Number Two Winner 
Mrs. Robert B. Howell, 
Green, Missouri. 

Stuffed Green Pepper Salad 
2 medium gr. peppers 
1 Ib. creamed cheese 
%, cup finely chopped walnuts 
2 tbls. milk 
1 tbs. honey 

Core and wash peppers. Mix milk 
with cheese and honey till smooth, 
add chopped nuts. Stuff peppers with 
cheese mix. Chill for four hours. 
Slice peppers so there is a wreath 
of pepper around the filling. Serve 
on a lettuce leaf. 

This salad was always served by 
my mother at Christmas and on 
other special occasions. 
Excellent—Cost of ingredients $1.25. 


Bowling 


Contest Editor— 
Pat Diehnelt 
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Number Three Winner 
Peter Budde, Menomonee Falls, Wis- 
consin. 
Peter’s Honey Dressing 

2 small eggs beaten 

1 cup honey 
Y% cup lemon juice 

Mix and cook in double boiler until 
thick. Store in refrigerator. Recipe 
from mother. Cost about 35c. 





Honeyed Spinach Salad 
Mrs. Paul Steffen, Seville, Ohio. 
5 C. wilted spinach* 

4 hard-cooked eggs 

2 T. onion chopped fine 
Y% t. salt 

1 recipe Honey Dressing 


Wilt spinach by covering with boil- 
ing water and let stand for 5 minutes. 
Drain and cut. Chop eggs. Add eggs 
and onion to spinach. Sprinkle with 
salt, add warm dressing and mix well. 
Serve hot or chilled. Serves 4 to 6. 

*About 2-3 qts. before wilting. 


Honey Dressing 
T. bacon fryings 
. flour 
>». vinegar 
- water 
». honey 
. salt 


Melt fat in quart saucepan. Add 
flour and stir as when making a 
white sauce. Stir in vinegar and 
water which have been combined, and 
continue cooking and stirring until 
thick. Remove from heat and add 
honey and salt. Stir well. While hot 
pour over salad and mix. Chill salad 
if desired. 

This dressing is delicious on potato 
salad as well as on all greens. 

The recipes for this salad and 
dressing were given me by my pater- 
nal grandmother. Beyond her, the 
origin is uncertain. 





Fruit Salad 


From Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Frozen 


4 oz. cream cheese 

T. mayonnaise 

T. honey 

ce. white cherries 

small can fruit cocktail 

slices pineapple 

pt. whipping cream 

Mix cream cheese with mayonnaise, 
add honey and mix well. Add fruit 


and fold in whipped cream. Place in 
freezing tray. 





Contests To Come 


August is for Summer Drinks and Punches. Then later, as announced, 
Picnic Packing Cookies; Vegetables; Meats; Diet Specialities. 

Many recipes have not yet been published. We have about decided 
that we may make a Swing of them. We'll do something special any- 


way.—Pat 
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. packages . Miller’s Honey Co. 
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Bee World 985 Myers Craft Mfg. Co. 
J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons Bessonet Bee Co. a 969 
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STOLLER HONEY FARM Apiari 
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LATTY H Back Cover, 271, 293, 300 Stewart, Frank G. 297 
— Ducote, Alvin J. 303 — oe Farms ad 
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Italian Package Bees and Faske. A. W 393 Strachan, Don J. 283 
Queens For 1959 Peeaie Mike Cie 298 aii 
Truck loads a lalty. Nuclei made Forehand & Sons, W. J 269 Taylor Apiaries 269 
to pa - aneeen "aon oreha it alia ” Taylor, Stewart 293 
nai Route Je. 8 - Box = Garon Bee Co. 269 Walker, Eugene 300 
a. Peed . > 
an Gulf Coast Bee Co. 283 Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 301 
Wax Workers Inc. 287 
Johnson Dovetailing Equipment | Harper, Carlus T. 285 Weaver Apiaries 283 
for the beekeeper’s shop. Homan, Farris 298 Weaver, Howard 283 
: : Homan, Holder 289 , tae 
Write for details. . Wenner, C. G. 303 
Carl E. Johnson Company ee 283 West, M. C. 303 
1557 Gregory Avenue Humphrey Bee Farm 297 White Pine Bee Farms 283 
Lincoln Park, Michigan Hutchison Mfg. Co. 269 Wilbanks Apiaries 293 
———— a _ Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 285 
Jackson Apiaries 2 Willi De. Anled 303 
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Early Packages and Queens for 1960 Don’t Lose Your Good 


Combs 
REMEMBER WE ARE PREPARED TO SHIP PACKAGES AND QUEENS Use Dadant’s Killmoth to 
EARLY IN 1960 protect stored combs. 
Guaranteed to kill wax moth in 
For balance of this 1959 season get your colonies ready egg, larva and adult stages. 


for the next honeyflow with 


Send for free descriptive folder. 
Cutts Heavy Producing Queens, Regular Italians 


and Starlines DADANT & SONS, INC. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
J. M. CUTTS AND SONS Box 336 Chipley, Fla. 


Available also at all branches 
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PERMANENT _FOUNDATION 


ALUMINUM SANDWICHED BETWEEN 


TWO LAYERS OF 100% BEES WAX 


poe ~ ~~ 
<> , @ ss 
ae ‘ a 
2 youn Soe = = Sates 
re ete 


MAKES WIRED FOUNDATIONS OBSOLETE 


[ 








STRONG NON-SAG COMBS 





SAME WEIGHT AS WIRE FOUNDATIONS LABOR SAVING 


10 Sheet Package . . . $ 2.50 

FASTER EXTRACTING 
50 Sheet Package . . . $10.75 
Oem ss + + ALUMINUM STOPS MOTHS AND MICE 











Exclusive ““Wally’s’’ Bee Enterprises, Inc. oduct 


1909 EAST FOURTH ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
HYLAND APIARIES, INCORPORATED, West Elkton, Ohio 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., Higginsville, Missouri 
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—The Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Bees very 

large and gentle. Heavy honey producers. 
80c each. Guaranteed live arrival and 
health certificate. Allen H. Gauthier, Ham- 
burg, La. 





TWO GOOD STRAINS of Italian bees and 
queens. Our regular strain, t 


FOR SALE: 200 standard 10 frame hives, 

bodies with 9 combs each. No A.F.B. 
Also some wood wire queen excluders. 
B. B. Coggshall, 187 Cayuga St., Groton, 
New York. 





ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vita- 

mins) 25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. 
box of 30, $3.50. New pack (without vita- 
mins) $7.50 per 100. Beauty Cream 2 Oz. 
$2.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





queens $1.00 each, tested $2.00 each. Da- 
dant Starline queens 1 to 25, $1.30, 25 to 
100, $1.20, 100 and up $1.10. Package bees 
2 Ib. and queen $4.30, 3 Ib. and queen 
$5.30. Orders shipped same day received. 
Phone Ca 7-4703, Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. E. Curtis & Sons, Graham, North 
Carolina. 





CARNIOLANS OR CAUCASIAN q 


FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 
bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 

that last for less. Myers Craft Manu- 

facturing Co., Burgaw, North Carolina. 





SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 





$1.00 each. 10 and up 75¢ each, Roy Wad- 
dell, Route 3, Woodruff, S. Carolina. 





ITALIAN QUEENS: Jumbo $1.40, regular 
$1.20. Sheppard Apiaries, Aberdeen, N. 
Carolina. 





CARNIOLAN AND CAUCASIAN queens 

balance of season, untested, $1.00 each. 
Tillery Brothers, Route 3, Box 85, Green- 
ville, Ala. 





IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens cost 

a lot through lost production. Young 
queens pay for themselves and give a 
good profit besides. One super of honey 
more in favor of the young queen is not 
too much to expect in most any location. 
We can furnish the best, select young 
Italian laying queens now until Nov. at 
$1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. Air Mail 
Postpaid. Prompt shipment. No disease. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala., Telephone 
7229 W., Union Springs, Ala. 





8 BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan queens 
$1.00. Luther Pickett. Efland, N. Caro- 
lina. 





DARK GOLDEN queens. One Dollar each, 
Lambert Apiaries, Route 1, Climax, North 
Carolina. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Pollen Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 





12 POUNDS ROYAL JELLY at Ten dollars 
per ounce. GARON BEE COMPANY, 
Donaldsonville, La. 





FOR SALE: Used 60 Ib. honey cans, 15c 
each f.o.b. Honey Processors, Inc., Free- 
ville, New York. 





PRICE LIST ON NEW CYPRESS BEE 

SUPPLIES, F.O.B. Homerville, Georgia. 
8 or 10 FRAME Deep Supers 95% in. $1.05, 
Bottoms 60c, Supers 5% in. 60c, Supers 
6% in. 70c, Flat Reversible Covers 60c. 
Call Mr. Stonecypher at Hudson 7-5963 or 
write, 104 Virginia Ave. 
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FOR SALE: 650 Colonies, ten frame. 25 


locations, honey house, miscellaneous. 
Griggs, Hancock, Iowa. 





DUE TO DEATH of husband must sell all 

the following: 8 two-story colonies of 
bees $20 each; 9 hives with bees $10 each; 
42 shallow supers with section holders and 
separators $2.40 each; 21 hives with frames 
$5 each; 12 deep supers with frames $5 
each; one hand extractor $10. All for ten 
frame hives. Call or write Neil W. Reeves, 
Almena, Kansas. 





TWO SUPERIOR Lifetime extractors 12” 

baskets, three Superior dryers, good 
condition. R. I. Robinson, 904 South Power- 
line, Nampa, Idaho. 





USED EXTRACTORS, Tanks, Pumps and 
other Honey House equipment, HUB- 
BARD APIARIES, Onsted, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: Thirty, two-story colonies, ten 
frame Italian. Sound condition. Five dol- 
lars each. Carl Green, Sumner, Illinois. 








FOR SALE: One complete Woodman ex- 

tracting unit just like new. Hilbert 
Apiaries, 4095 Park Lane Rd., Traverse 
City, Michigan. 





SHOP WORN EQUIPMENT. Send for list. 
All serviceable for many years. Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: 30 Rosedale winged comb sup- 
ports for Radial extractor. Oliver Stelter, 
Fairwater, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE: 45 frame Simplicity, used two 
seasons. Uncapped comb rack. Capping 
press. Griggs, Hancock, Iowa. 





1-50 frame used extractor, 1-30 frame used 
extractor, 1 Junior Brand Melter, 1 
Senior Brand Melter, 1-50 frame Merry-Go- 
Round, 1-114 Honey pump with automatic 
controls. All equipment like new. Guaran- 
teed. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan, 
Phone HO-1-3481. 
FOR SALE: 20 colonies 2 stories, 10 hives 
painted white all requeened Aug 58. 
Extra supers. Alfred Stutt, Route 1, Cres- 
ton, Iowa. 











GOOD FLORIDA LOCATIONS—Honey house 

with three room apartment, extracting 
and filter processing equipment, five room 
residence, shop and equipment on large 
lot, about 100 colonies of bees. Reason 
for selling, retired. Hardin S. Foster, Box 
712, Auburndale, Florida. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
bolonce 


embodying color 
simplicity, and distinction 


Please 


send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


Wisconsin 


ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES. New Low 
Prices, 50 milligrams strength. Bottle 
of 30 capsules, your cost $2.09 each. Bottle 
of 100 capsules, your cost $5.50 each. One 
bottle free with five. Four bottles free 
with twelve. 1,000 capsules bulk, $37.50 
per thousand. 5,000 capsules bulk, $33.50 
per thousand. Garden State Laboratories, 
Department BJ, 1001 Hollywood Road, 
Linden, New Jersey. 
ROOT POWER Uncapper $20.00. Hobbyist 
grid type melter $10.00. Small quantity 
8 frame bodies and comb supers cheap. 
John Blietz, Monona, Iowa. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beaver, 
Iowa. 


100,000 to 150,000 Ibs. of clover honey must 
be sold before Sept. 30th 1959, as I am 
forced to move from my present location, 
and must give up my retail business. Honey 
will be extracted from July ist until Au- 
gust 30. LIS HONEY FARMS, Rt. 2, Box 
512, Higgins Rd., Des Plaines, Illinois. 


CERTIFIED TUPELO HONEY five pound 

$2.50, delivered; 60 pound 25¢c pound 
f.o.b.; 55 gallon drum 24c f.o.b., sample 25c. 
Phillips Honey Co., P. O. Box 1506, Clear- 
water, Florida. 

















HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 lb. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 


HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING ‘TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up oa it you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
Ing us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T Kelley Co.. Clarkeon. Ky. 


PRODUCERS OR PACKERS interested in 

packing honeycomb sections for export 
to England please write full details, quan- 
tity, weight, price etc. to Ratcliff Bros. 
(Honey) Ltd. Great Horton, Bradford 7, 
Yorkshire, England. 


WANTED FINEST quality table honey in 
all flavors. Meineke’s Honey Farm, Pala- 
tine, Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED, large lots unheated in 
bright 60 pound cans. Eugene McClain, 
12491 Lacey, Hanford, California. 
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SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt sh 


vent Satiefaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


ere 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Hw factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, vells and gloves, carloads in 
-tack. dailw shipments. save WALTER 


T KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, 





SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 
Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 
types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 
Westminister, British Columbia. 


THE FOLLOWING ADS ARE FROM HUB- 
BARD’S APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 
Before you buy supplies or sell your honey 

see Hubbards Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan, 
Phone HO-1-3481. 








Honey containers: Glass-tin, 5-gallon square 

honey cans (large top), new and used 
55-gallon steel drums, open or solid head. 
Send for special bargain list. 





Try our New Electric uncapping knife. 

Heavy duty, thermostatic-controlled at 
point of contact. One man reports un- 
capping 120 tons without trouble and plans 
to use the same knife this coming season. 
Write for special literature. 


OVERSTOCKED on medium brood founda- 
tion. 7-8 sheets per lb. All double boxed 
and papered. Also Zinc Excluders 





WANTED 





WANTED: New or used 12 frame radial 
extractor. Order of St. Benedict, Inc. 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 


WANTED: Bees and used equipment for 
our western customers. Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Aplaries, Fairfax, 
Missouri. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes 

between plants and rows including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Standard 
in size, yet entirely different. Patent 
2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first 
few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 80, Wis- 
consin. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





Know interesting facts concerning the 

honey bees of India through the Indian 
Bee Journal, the only Bee Journal of 
India, published monthly in English. Subs. 
Rs. 12/-or Sh.17/6d(Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year per International M.O. Sample copy 
2s/ or 25 cents. Can be had from: The 
Bhupen Apliaries (Himalayas), 
Dist. Nainital,U.P., India. 


Ramgarh, 


1958 edition our 112 page book HOW TO 

KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY CON.- 
TAINS OVER 175 CLEAR, SHARP PIC- 
TURES, EXPLAINS IN EASY TO READ 
STYLE ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO 
MAKE BEEKEEPING PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE. INCLUDES HITHERTO 
SECRET INFORMATION ON HOW TO 
BUILD HOT ROOMS TO LIQUEFY HONEY 
OVER NIGHT, HOW TO PREPARE WAX 
FOR MARKET AND FAIR DISPLAYS AND 
HOW TO MAKE CREAMED HONEY. 75c 
postpaid. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 


BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





SULFA, TM-5, TM-25 for AFB and EFB. 


Ask for our low bulk prices. Hubbard 
aa Onsted, Michigan, Phone HO-1- 


The Australasian aia. The senior 

beekeeping journal of the Southern 
Hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Pub- 
lished monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd., 
Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Austra- 
lia. Subscription by Bank Draft or Inter- 
national M.O. Australia or New Zealand 
15/-($1.75) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. British Isles and British Dominions 
18/-($2.00) per annum (in advance) post- 
paid. Other overseas countries 20/-($2.30) 
per annum (in advance) postpaid. 


Ask for prices on drums, tin and glass 

delivered when we may pick up your 
honey and wax with our truck or your 
neighbor’s honey. Save the freight, use 
our truck both ways. Direct delivery and 
pick up in the North Central States. Hub- 
bard Apairies, Onsted, Michigan. 





STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 


QUEENS 
M. C. WEST 


Rt. 1, Box 279A 
q WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
>Ph. or Wire Woodland, Calif. MO-2-5782 ¢ 











Moreauville, La. 


Prices from June Ist on shipped air mail 


Starlines Italians 
zy aaa 30 5B « Biisonecsodd 1.05 Add 10c for clipping 
Et ©: Wiivimansitiondl 1.15 7. © Uibesseceund 7 and marking. 
 -. _eaawee 1.00 ee GD ccneencl 75 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33 


Phone 2583 

















MODERNIZE YOUR HIVE WITH 


the 


bee robber 





Price $4.98 Postage not included 
Patent No. 2,811,727 


A device fitting between the brood cham- 
ber and supers, it serves as a queen ex- 
cluder and bee robber. The bee robber 
allows the apiarist to turn handles and 
remove 3 to 10 frames of honey, which 
may be BEE FREE in approximately 24 
hours, The super may be divided into two 
or more sections. This enables you to rob 
PART or ALL the hive at one time. 
Standard 10 frame—state type — full 
depth, shallow and comb honey. 


For additional information write: 
A. W. FASKE 
Borden, Indiana 














WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large Lasther Colores Three-Ban 


Three Banded Italian Queens 








Large Heavy Handles 
Do Not Pull Off 


Ask Your Dealer 


or 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 








1 to 49—90c 50 to 100—75c 
with t oe 
OD Air Mail ee td cach 100 up—65c 
10-99 Air Mail ...... -15 eac Air Mail Delivery 
100 Up Air Mail -.... 1.05 each . 
De. WeELESADS ATARIES ALTAMAHA APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas Gardi Georgia 
YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 
Queens are good layers. Bees very 
Conneaut good workers and very gentle to work 
with. We guarantee live arrival and 
health certificate. Queens $1.00 ea. 
60 LB. CANS ALVIN J. DUCOTE 
Hamburg Louisiana 








Starline Queens 
and Package Bees 


C. G. WENNER 


Rt. 1, Box 318 — Glenn, Calif. 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





HONEY CROP 


The one big point in the crop har- 
vested so far is that the California 
crop is going to be extremely short 
this year. In fact, it is already short, 
such orange honey as there is, being 
considerably a mixture and not of as 
high quality as had been expected. 

In the desert areas generally the 
desert flowers including sage, etc. 
have suffered greatly by the drought 
and the amount harvested is going to 
be extremely small, so that the total 
California crop will this year certain- 
ly not be any more than enough to 
fill the local state demands. 

Arizona is fairly good as is New 
Mexico. Texas has a better crop than 
last year as has Louisiana. Rains, 
however, in Alabama and Mississippi 
have interfered somewhat with the 
flow and consequently the crop so far 
is not as good as it was a year ago 
although very little of this honey ever 
reaches the central markets in any 
case. 

In Florida the crop has been short 
and this applies as well to Georgia 
although some reports are that even 
though the crop is short in Georgia, 
it is more than it was a year ago 
when there was almost a subfailure. 

Along the Atlantic coast crops have 
been quite good in the northern areas 
of Maryland and Virginia; not quite 
so good in the Carolinas. 

Tennessee and Kentucky report less 
honey harvested at the same date as 
last year. In the northern areas, of 
course, it is too early for the crop 
but such reports as are drifting in 
would indicate that the early part 
of both the Dutch white and yellow 
sweet clover crop are much better 
than a year ago. In the Canadian 
provinces, also, particularly the 
prairie provinces and British Colum- 
bia, there has been, of course, only 
the minor early flows and conditions 
have been 100 per cent likely. 


PROSPECTS 


As mentioned before, prospects in 
California are extremely limited. They 
rank no better in Arizona and New 
Mexico and at this date (June 19) are 
better in Texas than a year ago, con- 
siderably, and this extends up into 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and across the 
South with conditions perhaps about 
normal for the latter part of the 
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season in Florida but less than normal 
in Georgia. 

The Atlantic coast prospects seem 
quite good and the same can be said 
of all the New England states in- 
cluding most of New York although 
some sections report drought and 
possibilities somewhat short. In the 
Central West, however, there is a big 
difference. We mean the difference 
compared to last year. The little 
Dutch white clover has been magnif- 
icent and the prospects are unusually 
good with an occasional rain. This 
does not mean but what the crop will 
last in any case until July 1 but rains 
would carry along the little Dutch 
white clover well into mid-July. In 
any case prospects are far ahead of 
a year ago. When we get a little 
farther west, late rains have some- 
what improved the situation but 
northern Wisconsin, northern Minne- 
sota, and extending into the Dakotas, 
and up into the Canadian provinces, 
conditions have been dry. Michigan 
seems about normal and perhaps a 
little better than a year ago. 

Colorado is doubtful because of dry 
weather and a shortage in irrigation 
water. Nebraska and Kansas seem 
to have some good prospects ahead 
although the season has been some- 
what delayed. 

Montana reports the moisture has 
somewhat revived the situation there. 
Idaho will rank as normal as will 
Utah but Nevada, of course, reports 
very poor conditions as is the case 
with California. The two northwestern 
states are having ample moisture and 
conditions should be at least normal 
and the same rules for British Colum- 
bia. 

In northern Iowa and some sections 
of the Dakotas we find a report of 
a shortage of clover, either due to 
poor carryover or to plowing up of 
much clover and the planting of soy- 
beans or corn. 


SALES 


As is natural at this season of the 
year, sales have been anything but 
rapid but in many cases they have 
been short because of lack of honey 
and this applies particularly to all 
the eastern half of the country. 

Ranging down into Georgia and 
Florida distressed sales have been 
made on some amber honey and this 


applies throughout the West. There 
has been a tendency to cut retail 
prices in some instances in the prairie 
states and farther west, as well as 
in some sections of the South. 


HONEY PRICES 


It is, of course, too early to con- 
sider any jobbing prices. White 
orange honey has stiffened in price 
considerably even though it is not 
of highest grade. The same rules 
true of the orange honey of Florida. 
Amber honeys on the other hand have 
had a tendency to slow down in price 
and we have one report that amber 
honey was offered for from 6 cents to 
7 cents in California for export. It 
appears, therefore, that there is still 
amber left in California to be dis- 
posed of. 

The general attitude on the part 
of the packers has been to buy only 
on a reduced price until they see 
what the season is going to be. 

On the other hand we believe that 
on white honey at least there has 
been a definite stiffening over the 
low price of April although likely not 
all honey would move at a 12 cent 
price just at present. 

Fortunately, many beekeepers are 
realizing the desirability of a good 
white honey and it looks like the 
Central West and prairie states are 
going to have the bulk of this article 
in the 1959 crop year. There will, of 
course, always be fair crops in the 
intermountain area but nothing that 
looks like any more than there was 
in 1958. Of course there is some carry- 
over of white honey but most of this 
is quite firmly held and little is being 
picked up we believe on the white 
grades at anything like distressed 
prices. 

Certainly it would be our idea that 
if the beekeeper can wait and does 
not have to sell, it would be wise to 
hold and watch where the market fi- 
nally lands. We would look for a slow 
market gradually advancing as the 
fall advances and certainly this year 
there will not be the tendency of a 
throwing into the market of large 
quantities of fine white honey, as well 
as amber, as happened in 1958 in the 
Pacific coast states. 

All in all we cannot see that the 
total crop this year will be as high 
as last year. 
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An ALL-PURPOSE EXTRACTOR 
that is Built for Rugged Use 


All-purpose because it can be used for 
more than just extracting. It quickly con- 
verts into a capping drier by just sliding out 
the frame baskets. 


The cappings spread evenly over the sur- 
face of the perforated reel because of its 
round shape, thus allowing the cappings to 
dry uniformly rather than bunching in the 
corners as they do in a rectangular basket. 


This extractor is built for rugged use with 
its heavy construction, ball-bearing drive 
and smooth-running die-cast gears. The 
hand crank can be replaced by a L65 power- 

Cat. No. 135 drive unit. 


Also, the L35 can easily be converted into a storage tank and filler 
by removing the two wing nuts on the crossbar, and lifting out the reel. 


Root extractors start at $24.95. For more details visit the friendly 
Root dealer nearest you, or write one of the outlets listed below. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


LOOK I 0 amas DEC 57-58-59 
D? DANT UPPLIES 


EPENDABLE ERVICE 


FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 


(ACID BOARDS) (ZINC EXCLUDERS) 


TO 





Plus Everything in Between 





Get Supplies Now To Avoid Crop Losses 


Dadant & Sons, inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. Highway 41, South 
Hahi : 


1010 W. Austin Street 
SIOUX CITY, |IOWA : 


ahira, Georgia Paris, Texas 


722 West O'Connell St. 180-200 Canisteo 


Stephenson Ave. a! 14th St. 
Watertown, Wis. Hornell, New York 


Lynchburg, Virginia 











